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Tre adjourned general meeting was held on Tuesday, 3rd May 
ult., for the purpose of determining on the future subscription 
to be paid by country members. The subject was very fully 
discussed, and, it being admitted by all the speakers that it was 
desirable to make a distinction in the subscription of town and 
country members, the following resolution was agreed to unani- 
mously :— 

oe That the subscription of members of the Banking Institute 
residing more than 10 miles from London be one guinea for the 
first year of their membership, and half a guinea annually there- 
after; and that the subscription from a country member for the 
remainder of the present year be half a guinea.” 

The subscription of half a guinea for the remainder of the 
present year will be reckoned as the first annual subscription 
of a country member, and his future subscription will therefore 
be half a guinea per annum. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE INSTITUTE, 


The Council are now actively engaged in endeavouring to 
form the nucleus of a good Commercial Library, and we hope 
the members of the Institute, and gentlemen who approve of its 
objects, will aid them in their exertions. Of course a complete 
commercial library will only be formed gradually, but the value 
and importance of such a library to men of business, not only in 
London, but throughout the country (for we presume the books 
will be sent to country members, under certain restrictions), 
need not be commented on. We need only add, that every 
gentleman who has a commercial work in duplicate in his 
library, or a work which he can spare for a very useful pur« 
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pose, cannot dispose of it more beneficially than by presenting 
it to the Banking Institute. 


THE GUARANTEE ANNUITY FUND. 


The number of letters received by the Hon. Sec., approving 
of the proposed Guarantee Annuity Fund, since the matter 
was first brought forward, proves that the plan only requires to 
be carefully and deliberately matured, to be successful. The 
necessary tables and calculations are in a state of forwardness, 
and we hope very soon to be able to lay the proposed plan, 
complete in all its details, before our readers. 

In the mean time, every bank. officer: who feels interested in 
the subject (and who does not?) eught to exert himself to pro- 
cure additional members for the Institute; and now that the 
subscription of country members is reduced to half-a-guinea 
per annum, we trust that a large accession of members will 
take place, so as to strengthen the hands of the Council, and 
enable them to obtain favourable and satisfactory terms from 
the first-class Assurance Company, to whom, in the first instance, 
they may apply for co-operation in establishing the Fund. 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS FOR THE SESSION 1852-3. 
Gentlemen who propose sending essays and papers to be read 
at the monthly mectings during the ensuing session, commencing 
im October next, will please communicate with the Hon. Sec. as 
early as convenient. 








THE UNITED GUARANTEE AND LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Tue establishment of the Banking Institute has already been 
productive of considerable advantage to gentlemen assured with 
the existing guarantee societies. We have already referred to 
the very liberal reduction in the rate of premiums fo the old 
policy-holders af the Guarantee Society (of Birchin-lane), being 
no less than 50 per cent.! | And from a new prospectus just 
issued by The United Guarantee and Life Assurance Company, 
we observe that the Directors, and the indefatigable Secretary, 
Mr. Knight, are offering exceedingly liberal terms to bankers’ 
clerks and others who assure with them. 

The prospectus states that 

“The Company having been invited on behalf of the Society of Union 
Clerks of the Northern Counties of England, and by parties representin 
officers connected with Poor Law Unions, Local Boards of Health, Municipa 
Corporations, Banks, and public institutions, to consider the peculiar nature 


of the risks attending the granting on their behalf of policies of guarantee for 
fidelity of trust, with a view to extend to them the principles of this Company 


upon the lowest rates of premium apportionable to stich risks respectively, the 
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Cowt of Directors, impressed with the confidence which may be reposed in 
these classes of employés, and having received numerous assurances from the 
heads of those departments throughout the kingdom, that the system of 
insurance, as originated by this Company, will be adequately appreciated and 
accepted by those interests, have resolved to so moidify their terms as to pre- 
sent the following important advantages to these classes of insurers :— 

Ist, Guarantee policies will be granted without any premium being charged, 
provided a life assurance is effected by the ordinary life table No. 1, of double 
the amount guaranteed on the fidelity. 

2nd. Where the life assurance is of equal amount with the guarantee 
policies, the amount of premium required, over and above the ordinary life 
premium, will entirely cease at the expiration of five years, and at the end of 
ten years in cases where the life assurance is for half the amount guaranteed. 

3rd. Guarantee policies, independently of life assurance, will be granted at 
rates of from 10s. to 15s. per cent., which, at the expiration of six years, will 
be reduced 20 per cent., and may be, at any time, further reduced or ex- 
tinguished by the combination of a life policy. Policies on advantageous 
terms may be effected on behalf of collectors and assistant relieving officers. 
Life policies, issued in conjunction with guarantee, on the foregoing terms, will 
be increased in amount by the bonus, which will be derived, not only from the 
profits of the life department, but from those arising from the guarantee de- 
partment. The guarantee policy may be discontinued at any time at the 
pleasure of the insured, without interfering with the validity of the life policy, 
which may be continued on foot even after the expiration of any number of 
years, by the payment only of the amount of premium chargeable in respect 
of the policy at the age at which it was originally effected, and not at the 
advanced age at which the guaranteed may no longer require security, 





JOSEPH NEALE McKENNA, ESQ. 


WE present our readers this month with the portrait of Joseph 
Neale McKenna, Esq., a gentleman who has gained some 
celebrity in banking circles in the sister kingdom, in con- 
sequence of the successful opposition which he, as inspector, 
together with his colleagues, Messrs, Searle and McMullen, 
carried on against a section of the board of the National Bank 
of Ireland, every one of whom, so opposed, have since resigned, 
and have been succeeded by gentlemen possessing the perfect 
confidence of the shareholders: We fully noticed all the par- 
ticulars of the contest at the time it took place. 

Mr. McKenna entered the service of the National Bank of 
Treland in the year 1836, is now 33 years of age, and has arrived 
at the first position as an officer in that establishment in Ireland. 

In 1848, he was called to the Irish bar, but thereafter con- 
tinued to fill his office in the bank, instead of following the 
practice of the profession. He is also, we believe, a member of 
one of the London Inns of Court. 
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STATISTICS OF THE INCREASED PRODUCTION OF GOLD 
AND SILVER. 

We published a few months since (Sept., 1851,) an analysis of 
an elaborate statement, by Mr. J. T. Danson, of the amount of 
gold and silver sent from America to Europe, from 1492 to 
1848. The results arrived at by Mr. Danson after a very 
laborious investigation of the best sources of information which 
could be consulted, was exceedingly interesting and important, 
and we believe the accuracy of the conclusions at which he 
arrived was generally admitted. 

Within the last month two papers on the present and future 
supplies of the precious metals have been published in influential 
journals, to which the attention of our readers may be usefully 
directed. The Atheneum has given a very elaborate article on 
the increased supplies of gold and silver from California and 
Australia, since the year 1848 ; and the writer, who is we believe 
not unknown to our readers, gives the following as the conclu- 
sion of his calculotions on the subject :— 

As regards California, there seems to be no reason to doubt that, from the 
middle of 1848 to the end of 1851, a period of three years and a half, the 
total produce of gold has been fully £30,000,000—and that of this sum pro- 
bably as much as £14,000,000 has been obtained in the course of 1851. 


As regards Australia, the produce to the end of 1851, or for six months’ 
work, is certainly not less than £500,000, and is probably nearer £1,000,000. 


Of the manner in which the thirty millions obtained from 
California have been disposed of, he furnishes the following 
curious facts from official data :— 


In the United States, there has been actually coined and added 


to the circulation of that country since 1848 -- 19 millions. 
In France, there has been a similar coinage of a oo ww Pe 
Making together .. oe ee o BA -w» 
Deduct for French gold coin obtained from old stock of bullion 
already in Europe prior to 1848, say .. ee oe - Oe = 
Leaving ee ee ee 24 ” 


Add Californian supply oe ee -. 30 » 


Surplus added to floating stock in market .. ee ~~ 6 » 


The writer adds the following remarks on the probable imme- 
diate effects of the increased supply of specie :— 


It only remains to point out that, to some extent, it seems to be established 
one of the first effects upon commercial affairs of the increased supplies of gold 
will be, to lower the rate of interest ; and in this way :—The gold (as coin or bul- 
lion) accumulates in banks—as in the Bank of Seetund the bankers desire 


to employ the deposits so placed in their hands; and to insure such employ- 
ment, they lower the rate of interest, and offer greater facilities to borrowers. 
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Tt must also be pointed out, that all seasons of cheap money are perhaps 
the certain precursors of seasons of financial collapse and diffi 3 and it is 
not improbable that, in spite of present flourishing appearances, it may not 
require a long period to produce a most marked change in the condition of 
the money market. 

These general modes of reasoning may be admitted, perhaps, to the full extent, 
without at all impairing the accuracy of the immediate conclusion to which we 
are led by present appearances and present events. At some future time, when 
the increased supplies of gold, commencing in 1848, shall have been tho- 
roughly distributed over the markets of the world, and have produced what- 
ever effects may flow from that distribution, it is certain, perhaps, that the 
immediate connection between those supplies and the rate of interest will have 
disappeared. In the meantime, however, that connection appears to be, and 
is, of an intimate kind. We are, at present, in only what may be called the 
second stage of the distribution of the new supplies. The first s of that 
distribution may be supposed to be, the conveyance of the metal from the 
country of its production to the great seats of commerce. The second stage 
is to introduce the new gold into active use or circulation in those seats of com- 
merce ; and this process will be carried out to a considerable extent by bankers, 
and in the manner we have described, through the operation of the rate of 
interest. It is erroneous to suppose that one of the earliest effects of the new 
supplies of gold will be an effect on the prices of commodities in the direction 
of advance. It is perhaps certain, that the prices of commodities may be 
rendered lower for some time before they are rendered higher, in consequence 
of the new supplies of gold. This is a view which is entertained by some 
practical men, of the highest eminence and ability, and it appears to be essen- 
tially sound. 


A correspondent of the Times (Mr. William Birkmyre, of 
Little Ealing) gives the following statement of the annual pro- 
duce throughout the world (approximate calculation) in value of 
fine gold and silver for 1846 and 1850; the first being two years 
before the discovery of the rich deposits of gold in California, 
the latter, two years after the discovery. 





1846. 1850. 
Gold. Silver. Total. Gold. Silver. Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ 




















California _ ped — __ {12,000,000 | 62,088 |12,062,088 
Mexico 249,753 | 8,457,020 | 3,706,778 | ‘382,901 | 5,983,333 | 5,766,234 
Total of America & California] 1,301,560 | 5,261,619 | 6,563,179 |19,841,989 | 7,259,824 |20,601,813 
Russia 3,414,427 | 167,831 | 3,582,258 | 4,175,860 | 171,817 | 4,347,477 





Total of Europe, Africa and 
Asia 4,545,192 | 1,254,306 | 5,799,498 | 5,312,533 | 1,528,592 | 6,840,975 


Grand Total ....cccssssssssssssssees 5,846,752 | 6,515,925 |12,362,677 |18,654,522 | 8,788,416 |27,442,788 





























Mr. Birkmyre adds the following remarks on the above 
table :— 


The above quantities are probably less than the actual production. The 
duties on gold in Russia on the produce of the private mines are heavy, vary- 
ing from 12 to 24 per cent.; in Austria they amount to 10 per cent., in 
Brazil to 5 per cent., and are understood to lead to a great deal of smuggling. 
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In other countries, such as the United States, where there are no duties, the 
gold and silver stated in the table are -“" the quantities brought to the mints 
to be coined, there being no means of determining the quantity used in 
jewellery and other arts and manufactures. 

The above tables, imperfect though they be, will suffice to show, that the 
produce of gold in the world has greatly increased in the last few years. It 
would appear that it has risen from 114,674lbs. in 1846, to 365,950|bs. in 
1850. In those five years, the increase has been at the rate of 219 per cent., 
while silver has only increased from 1,979,084lbs. in 1846, to 2,663,386lbs. in 
1850, or 344 (34°5) per cent. The former metal is, therefore, apparently in- 
creasing at the rate of 44 (43°8) per cent. per annum, and the latter at 7 (6-9) 
per cent. The greater part of the increase in silver is in Mexico, which is 
doubtless owing to a variety of circumstances, such as restored tranquility, 
richer mines, and greater skill. It would not, therefore, be safe to count upon 
such an increase every year, but we are certainly not exaggerating in saying 
that silver is now regularly increasing throughout the world. It may be esti- 
mated at an average of 24 per cent. per annum. 

It is a remarkable fact, however, and worth recalling, that in the country 
where the greatest increase of silver has taken place, there was concurrently 
a loss of thousands of pounds of English capital by the various English silver 
mining companies ; so much so that none of all the silver mining companies 
projected to work mines in Mexico between 1824 and 1830 have been suc- 
cessful. Some of them were being wound up during the very time when 
wining was prosperously conducted by the Mexicans. This seems to have 
been owing to a want of knowledge, or of control, or to the mischief of share 
jobbing in the English companies; but, whatever may have been the cause, 
the natives of that country have found silver mining to be profitable. The 
enormous profit of £240,000 a-year obtained by the old Spaniards from the 
Valencianna mine—a profit larger than all the tin and ge mines of Eng- 
land put together—is generally looked upon more as a fable than a reality by 
those who have heard casually of silver mining as conducted by English 
mining companies. The English gold mining companies have done better, 
and probably, had they some 20 years ago the skill and knowledge of the 
present day, they would have been highly successful. 

The quantity of gold produced in America at the beginning of this century 
was, according to Humboldt, 46,331 lb. troy, and that of silver, 2,131,7701b. 
In 1846, the produce of gold in America had fallen to 25,503 lb. Compared 
with the silver then produced, viz., 1,594,431 Ib., the gold was therefore sixty- 
two times less then the silver. In 1850, the yield of gold, in consequence of 
the great discoveries in California in 1848, had risen to 261,731 lb., being in 
weight only eight times less than the weight of the silver. 

The annual produce of gold in the whole world (excepting Africa and some 
parts of Asia) at the commencement of the century, was in a somewhat greater 
ratio, being | 1b. of gold to 451b. of silver. In the year 1846, the produce of 
gold (including Africa, but excepting China and Japan) was at the rate of 
one to seventeen. In 1850, the produce of the same countries had risen to 
one of gold to seven of silver. 

As regards the produce of gold last year in California, it would appear that 
it must have amounted to about 82,118,500 dols., equal to £17,339,544. The 
= of the newly discovered gold mining region at Bathurst, New South 

ales, and at Mount Alexander and Buninyong, Victoria, may be stated at 
fully £1,000,000. Hence there is an increase to the production of 1850 of 
124,382 Ib. troy of fine gold, the total produce of gold in 1851 being, there- 
fore, 490,332 1b. ; at-£50 19s. 54d. per lb. pure gold, equal to £24,994,066. 
There is much reason to believe (vide the comparative table) that the annual 
produce of silver is now steadily increasing, say at the very low rate of 24 per 
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cent. The yield of silver in 1851 will thus be 2,729,970 Ib. troy, equal to 
£9,008,900. Consequently, the total value of the produce of gold and silver 
last year is £34,002,966. 

But, large as the produce of gold is thus shown to have been last year in 
Califoraia and Australia, it is likely to be greatly increased this year, it bein 
confidently expected by the Americans that the recent discoveries of very rich 
deposits in various districts of California will raise the exports for the twelve 
months to 100,000,000 dols., equal to £21,041,666. This, moreover, is a very 
moderate allowaiice, as the exports alone in the first three months are known 
to have amounted to 3,900,000 dols. more than those of the corresponding 
three months of 1851; while, as regards Australia, late news from that quarter 
makes it probable that the produce there will at least amount to one-half of 
the yield of California in 1850, or £6,000,000. The exports merely from 
Australia up to January 15th (although gold dust was selling as low as £2 17s. 
per ounce) have amounted to 284,000 ounces, equivalent to £1,000,000, a 
part of the yield of about four months’ digging. Should other countries only 
yield at the same rate as in 1850 or 1851, viz., £6,654,522, this, added to the 
produce of California and Austraka, will amount to £33,696,188, or 661,032 lb. 
troy. Estitiating the increase in the yield of silver at 24 per cent., the amount 
of silver for this year is 2,798,219 lb.; at £3 6s. per lb., equal to £9,234,122. 
The total value of both gold and silver for the present year is, therefore, 
£42,930,310. 

The average yearly coinage of gold during the first 30 years of this century 
was—in Great Britain, £1,700,000; France, £1,500,000; in the United 
States, £55,000; total, £3,055,000. The following is a statement of the 
recent gold coinage in the same countries, beginning with the year in which the 
gold discovery was made in California :— 


Great Britain. France. United States. Total. 
£ £ £ 


1848 .. 2,451,999 .. 1,234,472 .. 786,565 .. 4,473,036 
1849 =... = 2,177,000 .. =: 1,084,382 .. 1,875,158 .. 5,136,540 
1850 =... = 1,491,000 .. 3,407,691 .. 6,662,854 .. 11,661,545 
1851 .. (10 months).. 10,077,252 .. 12,919,695 _ 


The gold coinage last year in the United States exceeded by £3,398,927 
the largest coinage of the same metal ever made in the United Kingdom. 
And the coinage in France during the first 10 months exceeded by £556,494 
the memorable gold coinage in this country of £9,520,758 in the year 1821, 

The annual consumption of the precious metals (exclusive of coinage) in 
Europe and America is supposed to be about £4,840,000, to which there ma: 
be added for the other quarters of the globe, £1,660,000. Total, £6,500,000. 
It is important, but difficult, to determine how much of this sum consists of 
gold. Mr. Jacob, about twenty years ago, estimated the annual consumption 
of gold in Great Britain at £1,636,000. The other countries of the globe 
would at least consume half as much more, making £2,454,000, to which the 
annual gold coinage has to be added ; comparing this total with the quantity 
of gold produced at the beginning of the eentury, or éven for many years after, 
it then appears that gold from the mines was not raised in amount equal to 
the entire consumption ; besides which, it seems to have béen used relatively 
in & greater proportion than silver, and accounts for the premitum in France 
of 12 franes per mille over silver, which gold not unfrequently commanded till 
the recent discoveries; for a pound troy of gold in France, in 1802, was found 
to be exactly equal to 15 Ibs. 6 uz. of silver, but afterwards became equal to 
15 lb. 8 02. ow, however, the premium is likely to be reversed most ma- 
terially ; for, deducting the £2,454,000 of gold consumed in the arts from 
the supposed yield of the gold mines in the present year, viz., £33,696,188, 
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leaves £31,242,188 to be converted into coin; being a larger sum by £5,239,053 
than the total circulation of gold coin in Great Britain in the year 1780. The 
general inference that specie must be accumulating is further borne out by 
the fact that, notwithstanding discounts are unusually low in the three princi- 
pal cities of the world, yet there is in each city a notable increase of bullion, 
compared with 1848, as the following table will show :— 


Bank of England, week ending May 6, 1848 .. - «+ £12,826,108 
Do. do. May 8, 1852 ., ~ «+ 20,231,037 
Bank of France, week ending May 4,1848 .. jis “ 3,534,165 


Do. (last return) April 8, 1852... ve +» 23,506,204 
Banks of New York, quarter ending March, 1848 ee 1,404,125 
Do. do. March, 1852 Pes - 2,029,448 


Summary of the quantity of bullion in the above-named banks in 1848, and 
the nearest corresponding period in 1852;:— 


Bank of Bank of Banks of 

England. France. New York. Total. 
1848...... £12,826,108 .. £3,534,165 .. £1,404,125 .. £17,764,398 
1852,..... 20,231,037 .. 23,506,204 .. 2,029,448 .. 45,766,689 


Increase of bullion in 1852, mn +» £28,002,291 








By the last return of the Bank of England, the specie appears to the value 
of #20,231,037, being the largest amount she has ever held, and £3,592,722 
above her highest accumulation previous to the development of the wealth of 
California. 

It may be stated generally, that there was, in 1850, five times as much gold 
produced in North and South America, as in any of the most productive years 
of the American mines under the Spanish Government. At the same time, 
the silver mines of America were yielding quite as much silver as at the 
beginuing of the century, when they were nearly as productive as at any for- 
mer or later period under Spanish dominion. 

Yet, notwithstanding the great increase in the produce of gold relative to 
silver, it is a curious fact that the price of silver has not risen; on the con- 
trary, it has fallen in value. In the course of the week ending April 17, 1852, 
£580,000 worth of silver was sold at 5s. an ounce, British standard, which is 
only equivalent to 64s. 9d. per pound troy for pure silver. At that rate, llb. 
of pure gold is worth 15} (15.74) pounds of pure silver. In January, 1851, 
gold was only 15} (15.3) times more valuable than silver. 

The following is the estimated produce of the precious metals, in tons, in 
1801, 1846, 1850, 1851, and the probable amount of 1852 :— 


Gold. Silver. 
Year Tons. Tons. 
1801.......... 19 .. 856, or Lib. of gold to 45lb of silver. 
eras. ie 12/3 * me « 
a .. 134 .. 978, ” 7lb.  ,, 
1851 eeeeeesere 180 ee 1,002, ” 5lb. ”» 
BR cciccsss BB «. ER, 29 ~~» 


Although the 242 tons is an increase of no less than 12 times the quantity 
produced at the beginning of the century—a quantity of the glittering treasure 
that is fraught with the mightiest consequencés to society—yet as respects 
bulk, it sinks into perfect insignificance, for, if it were melted into bars, a 
closet 9 ft. high, 8 long, and 8 broad, would hold it all. It would require 
he times as much space to hold all the iron that is now smelted in Great 

ritain. 
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ON COUNTRY CHEQUES. 


A CorresponpveEnt sends us the following article on the practice 
of country bankers cashing or collecting cheques on other 
bankers, through the medium of their London agents. We 
need not enter here upon the legal merits of the subject, because 
the objections to such cheques have been so frequently dis- 
cussed in our pages, that it is hardly necessary to refer again to 
the matter. But as the custom of taking such cheques is be- 
coming more general every day, bankers should take care and 
not involve themselves in legal difficulties respecting them, 
which, by a little foresight, they may avoid. 

We shall probably refer to the matter more fully hereafter ; 
in the meantime, the following remarks will usefully call atten- 
tion to the subject. 





The great number of country cheques now in circulation may 
render a few remarks upon them not out of place in the Bankers’ 
Magazine. By acountry cheque is meant a cheque drawn upon 
one country town, and remitted to another; for example, A B, 
residing in Birmingham, remits his cheque on his bankers at 
Birmingham, to C D, in Liverpool. This is the sort of cheque 
which we have styled a “country cheque.” C D pays it to his 
bankers, who transmit the cheque to the bank at Birmingham, 
with a request that its amount may be paid to their London 
correspondents. Thus A B’s remittance is completed when his 
bankers have transferred the amount to the London agents of 
C D’s bankers. This operation has latterly much increased. Its 
legality may be a question, and its convenience another—which 
need not be alluded to at present. The fact of many such 
cheques being daily remitted is worthy of attention and consi- 
deration. 

One great cause of such cheques being used is the penny 
postage system. The drawer can easily send his cheque to his 
correspondent, and the banker can as cheaply forward it for 
payment. The number of such cheques has much increased 
from this cause alone. The act which limited the issues of the 
country bankers may also have contributed to the use of country 
cheques; for when a country bank has issued as many notes 
as permitted by law, the encouragement to its customers to use 
cheques upon them instead of notes is manifest. For example, 
a tradesman is about to make purchases in some manufacturing 
town, and the banker has issued as much as he is permitted. It 
is no advantage to the banker to supply his customer with notes, 
for if he does, he must use Bank of England notes for his other 
transactions; but if he suggest to the customer, as a means of 
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saving him the necessity of getting a stock of Bank of Eng- 
land notes, that if the customer draw cheques upon him, they 
will be duly honoured, the result is obvious. The limitation of 
the country issues will account for the use of cheques in many 
cases, when, if no such limit existed, the bankers’ notes would 
probably be used. 

The system of rapid communication by railway tends to the 
circulation of country cheques; for persons in business may 
receive cheques too late for presentation at the bank, and yet go 
many miles by an evening train, carrying the cheques with them, 
in which manner they fall into the hands of other bankers for 
negotiation. Added to all these causes is the fact that, in many 
* places the use of bankers’ cheques for making payments is 
much more general than it formerly was. 

The transmission of cheques from banker to banker is a 
simple process. The banker collects it for his customer, and when 
paid gives him credit for it. Should the letter containing the 
cheque miscarry and never reach, the cheque is at the risk of the 
party from whom the banker received it, who will naturally 
endeavour to get it replaced under indemnity. Should the bank 
fail upon whom the cheque is drawn, the banker will naturally 
assist his customer, to the best of his ability, but it is the cus- 
tomer’s risk. No banker, in short, can do more, in the collection 
of country cheques, than act as the agent of his customer, and 
credit his account when the returns are received. Some bankers 
treat these cheques practically as bills, and therefore pass them 
to the credit of the customer when received, and enter them in 
their bill book as bills of exchange. Others enter them to the 
customer after they have received advice of the usual transfer in 
London, or have had sufficient acknowledgment from their 
correspondent to whom they have remitted them. It is pro- 
bably not material which mode is adopted, in ordinary cases ; but 
in case of difficulty about the payment, and where the customer 
might endeavour to throw his liability to loss upon the banker, 
the latter mode is preferable, as no credit is given till the cheque 
is paid, and no doubt of any kind can arise. In cases where 
the cheques are credited and one dishonoured, every possible 
objection would be raised by a customer, as to whether due 
diligence was used and the like, throwing on the banker the 
whole burden of proof, which he escapes by the withholding 
credit till the cheque is actually paid. He further is saved a 
disagreeable dispute, in cases of refusal, for although he may 
have done all that the law requires, his customer may still be 
dissatisfied, and yield reluctantly his fancied claim upon him. 

As so many cheques are by one means or another thrown 
into circulation, some care is necessary in paying them. When 
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the cheque is presented at the counter, and paid to the bearer 
on demand, the case is clear. But when the cheque is for- 
warded by post, it will be necessary to examine particularly as 
to who is the sender. Otherwise, in case of a cheque wrongl 

appropriated, mischief might ensue. Requests to send bank 
notes are seldom made; still they are occasionally preferred. 
Circumstances will dictate to a banker the line of conduct, in 
particular cases; the general rule appears to be, that all such 
cheques should be forwarded for payment through a banker. 

When this is adhered to, the paying banker has the satisfaction 
of making the payment through a regular and recognised chan- 

nel, while if he answer applications from private individuals, he 
is always exposed to an amount of uncertainty, as to whether“ 
his judgment may be correct, and to a degree of risk, should 
improper parties impose upon him. 


DISCOVERY OF A GOLD MINE IN ENGLAND. 


Durine the past month, some excitement has been occasioned 
amongst the owners of mines in Devonshire, by the alleged dis- 
covery of gold ore in the Britannia Mine, at South Molton, in 
that county. The accounts of the discovery of the gold are very 
vague; and the following, which we quote from the Mining 
Journal, is the best which has been published. Although there 
is an evident disposition now to receive all accounts of gold dis- 
coveries as true, without exercising a proper discrimination in 
testing their probability, yet, as the discovery of “a gold vein” 
in England is so important, and the facts connected with the 
matter are to some extent vouched for by respectable authorities, 
we do not hesitate to publish the following particulars. 


It has been appropriately said, that the most remarkable feature in 
the history of a remarkable age, is the discovery of gold in almost 
fabulous abundance in different parts of the globe. Those, however, 
who were first bold enough to assert that the precious metal did so 
exist, were considered candidates, almost, for a lunatic asylum; and 
it was not until the matter was positively forced on the public, by 
ocular demonstration of the produce of the gold regions, that the stub- 
born fact was believed. Mr. Edwards, who discovered gold in Aus- 
tralia, could get no one either to believe his statement or to assist him 
in his researches, and he was compelled by circumstances to leave the 
richest known gold field in the world, to prosecute his labours in 
California, where he quickly paid the debt of natnre. That eminent 
geologist, Sir Roderick Murchison, likewise in wain drew attention to 
the existence of gold in Australia ; yet the sequel has proved how 
z2 
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true their assertions were. Both, in fact, were before their time—the 
minds of men were not prepared for such startling realities. It has 
ever been so in reference to any organic change. I was so with 
steam, with gas, and other great boons to man, which, at the present 
day, are indispensables of life. With respect to gold also, things have 
now altered, and the search for that fascinating metal has become 
almost the master-passion of the geologist, the miner, and the capital- 
ist. Surprise will not, therefore, be felt, when we announce the fact, 
that the energies of Englishmen have proved the existense of gold, 
apparently in great abundance, within our own shores. By an an- 
nouncement, which appears in the Mining Journal, it appears that 
at South Molton, in Devonshire, on the property of Lord Poltimore, 
it is found as rich as in either California or Australia. 

The Britannia Mine will, probably, be the pioneer of the dis- 
covery of other deposits of auriferous ores in the United Kingdom, by 
drawing attention to the subject, which is, unquestionably, one of 
national interest and importance, more especially as the locality is 
within so limited a distance of the metropolis, that the most sceptical 
may quickly verify all that is asserted. ‘That the more valuable gold 
bearing stones are rich to an extraordinary degree is placed beyond 
question by the reports of practical assayists and the examination of 
nearly all the great geologists and mineralogists of the day; while 
that the bulk is also commercially valuable, is evidenced by the fact 
that a London bullion dealer has offered £5 per ton at the mine for the 
whole of what has hitherto been considered as mere refuse (about 
300 tons), and used for mending the roads. If London be not paved 
with gold (and we do not know that it is not), it is clear that the 
roads in the vicinity of North Molton are depositories of the precious 
metal. There are 40 or 50 gold stones at the offices of the company, 
which are rich in the extreme, and altogether quite beautiful. They 
may be seen at any time, as well as portions of the “refuse” heaps, 
stones of copper, &c. 

Geographically, also, the statements put forth are substantiated. 
The situation of the Britannia mine, as well as the greater part of 
Devonshire, possesses all the conditions requisite for the discovery of 
gold. The prevalent surface rock is the old red sandstone, or 
Devonian, one of the Palezoic group, in which, and in the igneous 
rocks, which are generally associated with them, gold is alone found 
in sufficient abundance to be remunerative. The physical geography 
of the county is characterised, for the most part, by hills more or less 
steep, with plains and valleys intersecting, traversed by rivers and 
streams, presenting a miniature representation of the mountains and 
valleys of California and Australia, and in the greater part of which 
gold may be found. At all events, it is only where such conditions 
exist that any safe prediction can be ventured on. 

Another extraordinary and important feature connected with the 
Britannia Mine, is the circumstance that shode pits have been sunk 
in the valleys, and gossan-bearing gold is there found intermixed 
with the sand, so that the whole of the low lands may, apparently, be 
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“streamed” for gold. The locality is covered, at least some portion 
of the valleys, by alluvial deposits, which have been found in the same 
manner as the Californian and Australian alluvia. These can be 
worked by the pan or the wooden rocker, and there is no reason why 
scales and dust should not also be found, as the same agencies which 
have deposited gossan-bearing gold could have transported the other. 
We do not know whether boulders, or rounded pebbles, occur in the 
vicinity; but if they do, then, most assuredly, the sands containing 
them have been formed by denudation, or that abrasion which the 
surface of the earth has undergone from water in past ages. As the 
Devonshire hills were being slowly elevated, by subterranean action, 
above the waters, their sides and summits were exposed to the violence 
of the tides, waves, and breakers continually dashing and breaking 
against them, wearing away small particles of the rock, mixed with 
scales and spangles of gold contained therein, which were then trans- 
ported by currents into the plains and valleys intersecting them, while 
large masses of rock were undermined and torn away by breakers, 
which were transmuted into boulders, and rounded by attrition into 
beds of pebbles. The larger pieces of gold, from their greater specific 
gravity, were, of course, the first to be precipitated, and fell at the 
flanks or feet of the hills, while the smaller particles were conveyed 
to greater distances. It does not, however, follow that gold will be 
found only near the surface, for it frequently occurs that rich gold al- 
luvium is covered by a thick deposit of soil containing no vestige of gold, 
the upper deposit having been formed after the water had extracted all 
the gold from the neighbouring mountains, and buried it in the 
lower bed. 








BANKING HOURS IN THE COUNTRY. 


We expected that the example set by the London bankers to 
their country friends, in closing the banks at four o’clock daily, 
in the metropolis, would before this time have been universally 
adopted throughout the country, except there were any special 
circumstances in particular places to render the change unsuit- 
able for every day in the week. We are sorry to find, however, 
that the exploded notion that late hours are essential for busi- 
ness, still prevails in some districts ; and that while the immense 
banking establishments of London get through all their “coun- 
ter business” satisfactorily between the hours of nine and four 
o’clock, a variety of small banks in the country are so badly 
managed, that they are obliged to keep their officers at the 
counter from nine to five daily—with of course an hour or two’s 
work after the bank has closed in the afternoon. 

The continuance of this practice seems to result from want of 
proper management on the part of some banks; and from the 
necessity of adopting the same course as their neighbours on 
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the part of others. Of course the manager of a joint-stock bank 
cannot close his branch at four o’clock if the private bank in the 
town keeps open until five o’clock, and vice versd. But when 
the ordinary business of the place can always be disposed of at 
the earlier hour, it is an absolute waste of time, of money, aud 
of health to keep a bank open another hour unnecessarily. 

We recently noticed the strange anomaly that the banks in 
the town of Boston required one hour per day more than the 
London banks to get through their business ; and we have since 
received several letters proving that no real necessity exists for 
the difference. We select one from a correspondent at Peter- 
borough, who expresses we should think very truly the feelings of 
bank officers generally on the subject; and we hope that by 
calling attention to the subject we may induce the banks to 
come to an arrangement for adopting “London time,” an 
alteration that will not prove without advantage to them, as the 
London bankers have themselves discovered since they changed 
their hours. 

Our correspondent says :— 


I am pleased to notice, in your magazine for this month, a letter from a 
correspondent at Boston in favour of the abridgment of the hours of attend- 
ance in the banks of that place. The same hours of business are observed at 
Peterborough, and I believe also in the banks at Spalding and Wisbech, viz., 
from 9 till 5 o’clock. It appears to me preposterous and ridiculously absurd 
that the business of the above banks should not be transacted within the same 
hours that are observed by the banks of the vast metropolis, and those of the 
principal cities and manufacturing towns of this country. The only hindrance 
to the early closing movement, that I am aware of, is the unwillingness of the 
old-established private firms, who seem determined to adhere to the good old 
customs of the place, be they ever so irrational and absurd, and to thwart 
their joint-stock contemporaries in any new proposal they bring forward for 
the comfort of their clerks. The employment of the banking clerk is exceed- 
ingly monotonous and sedentary, and for those reasons his hours of business 
should be somewhat shorter than those of people whose occupations give 
them exercise and health. Partners forget that what is conducive to their 
own mental and physical enjoyments would be alike beneficial to their clerks, 
who should be looked upon as something more than mere machines for per- 
forming so much work. Although the banks alluded to now close at five 
o’clock, it must be remembered, that the clerks are not liberated until some 
time after the doors are closed ; they are frequently confined for the space of 
two or three hours after that time, that is from nine in the morning till six or 
seven o’clock at night. This is too long for any young man to be cooped up 
every day of his life, always doing the same plodding, never-finished, piece of 
work (for when he shuts up his book at night, it is but to resume the same 
weary task the following morning), when it is glaringly conspicuous that all 
could be done between the hours of ten and four. 

It may be asked why clerks are confined after the nominal business hours 
of the bank? Because they are frequently called off from their books to 
attend to customers as they drop in, which of course retards their progress 
very materially in the course of the day, and leaves what is unfinished at 
closing time to be finished afterwards; whereas, if the eustomers of the bank 
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were only to be admitted between the hours of ten and four, there would be 
ample time to attend to them, and what was undone at four would very soon 
be done after, because clerks can do three times the work in a given time 
when they are free from interruption by customers after the doors are shut. 

After these few plain remarks, I trust the subject will be warmly enter- 
tained by all long-houred bankers, and that the appearance of such commu- 
= as these, in your valuable journal, will tend to produce a happy 
result. ; 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 


Peterborough, May 14, 1852. A CLERK. 








SCOTCH BANKING.—INTEREST ON CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 


THe communication from a correspondent, in our last number, 
on the existing practice of the Scotch banks to allow interest on 
the daily balances of “ operative deposit accounts,” otherwise 
“ current accounts,” has produced several replies in answer to 
his remarks ; some of which we subjoin. 

The editor of the Mercantile Advertizer (Glasgow) says :— 


* In the present state of the money market, and since the recent reduction 
of interest took place in London, the opinion gains ground among mercantile 
men that the banking houses in Scotland will be very soon under the necessity 
of making a reduction in the rate of interest now charged for discounting bills. 
As we remarked, in a recent number of this paper, it is not to be expected that 
the banking houses are to lower the rate of discounts, without at the same time 
reducing the rates upon deposits. An article appears in the Bankers’ Magazine 
for May, which leads us to make a few observations on this subject, as it is 
one in which all our readers are directly interested. The editor of that pub- 
lication draws attention to the suggestions of a correspondent, said to be 
‘well acquainted with Scotch banking,’ and the article contains, says the 
editor, ‘ suggestions which bankers in Scotland may consider with advantage.’ 
The suggestions are startling enough, but the writer’s experience, we fear, is 
not of sufficiently long standing to qualify him to arrive at asound conclusion, 
and he betrays, at the same time, a want of any correct knowledge of the real 
value to banking houses of a merchant or manufacturer’s account current. 
We do not think, however, that there is any very great risk of the Glasgow 
bankers becoming so blind to their own interest as to adopt his ‘ suggestions. 
This sagacious writer goes so far as to recommend the different banks in Scot- 
land to combine together to reduce the rates of interest on accounts current, or 
‘mutually to agree to give no interest whatever on current accounts,’ and pay 
interest only on deposit receipts! In other words, it is here gravely proposed 
that bankers should either give lower rates of interest, or no interest at all, to 
their best customers, who do all their business with them, and on whom they 
are dependant for the very existence of their trade! Of course it cannot be 
supposed that any banker of experience will listen to such a proposition. 
That the rate of bank interest in Scotland will be reduced, if the money market 
continues in its present state, we think highly probable; and if so, we feel 
confident that the present rate of two per cent. on deposit receipts will be re- 
duced, as well as upon current accounts. If any distinction were to be made 
betwixt the two kinds of depositors, we think that bankers, who understand 
their business, so far from listening to the ‘suggestions’ in the Bankers’ 
Magazine, would act more judiciously by making the difference in favour of 
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current accounts. But it is our decided opinion that precisely the same rate 
of interest ought to be paid to both classes of depositors. 

We can well recollect that bankers, more than a quarter of a century ago 
(in times when their coffers were full of money), peremptorily refused to allow 
casual depositors so high a rate of interest as they paid to regular customers 
who had daily transactions with the bank, and the same reasons now exist for 
declining to take permanent deposits at the maximum rate of interest. It 
was only in hard times, when money was scarce, and when bankers actually 
desired loans of money, that the higher rate of interest was temporally given 
on deposit receipts. ‘The reasons why bankers were induced to give the higher 
rate on the latter description of loans have no existence at present. We may, 
indeed, believe that the four Edinburgh banks, who made the abortive attack 
upon the mercantile community * (spoken of by this writer in terms of appro- 
bation), may again try something equally foolish; but we believe that all the 
other banking companies will conduct their business on the same principles as 
heretofore. The editor of the Bankers’ Magazine may rest assured that the 
time has gone by when four chartered banks in the non-mercantile metropolis 
can dictate to the bankers in the mercantile metropolis of Scotland.” 


A correspondent, who has had some experience in Scotch 
banks, says, with reference to the same subject,— 


Sir,—I think your opinion of your Scotch correspondent’s knowledge of 
banking is too favourable ; with all due deference, and without the least desire 
of giving offence, I must say that his “ remarks” on the subject of allowing 
interest on ‘ operative deposit accounts ” are not the remarks of a practical 
man. The dealings he has supposed between A, B, and C, I certainly should 
not recommend as an A B C for a person wishing to learn banking. 

It was my lot, many years ago, to serve in a Scotch bank. I was latterly 
in the accountants’ department, and drew out several of the half-yearly balance 
sheets. I recollect perfectly well the appearance which the operative deposit 
accounts and the deposit receipts presented from time to time ; the amount of 
the one species of liability was as steady as that of the other, and for the 
purposes of investment they were equally to be depended upon. If I recollect 
rightly, the amount we allowed in interest to the operative account customers 
was, in round numbers, £30,000 a year. Now, according to your correspond- 
ent’s theory, this was “ paying money which we never realised ;” but the 
bank flourished all the time I was there, and still continues to do so, in spite 
of this great annual loss. 

But “a change comes over the spirit of his dream,” for, in another part, he 
says “all the public have any right to receive as interest is what may be the 
average sum which has been at the credit throughout the year, half-year, or 
quarter.” Now this theory, I confess, puzzles me as much as the other 
astonished me. I suppose by “average sum” he means average balance ; if so, 
then I want to know the difference between interest calculated on a properly 
ascertained average balance and interest calculated on a daily balance. 

One would suppose that the Scotch banks had ceased to issue notes, for in 
another part, in comparing the two descriptions of accounts, he says “there 
was a time’when it might have been urged, that the advantage received from 
the one, in the greater circulation of bank notes, amply compensated for the 
greater expense necessary in ie their accounts, but, unfortunately, that 
time is now no more.” I find, however, by your magazine, now before me, 





* The attempted innovation here referred to happened fully two years ago ; 
it was defeated, and fully exposed in several numbers of the Mercantile Ad- 
vertizer, of January, 1850, when no other newspaper in Scotland had the 
moral courage to defend tlc trading interests against the innovation. 
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that the Scotch banks are all of them considerably within their respective 
limits of issue, so that source of profit is still unimpaired, notwithstanding your 
correspondent’s assertion to the contrary. 

Altogether the article is an unfair one, and I hope the Scotch banks will not 
adopt his suggestion of giving no interest upon operative deposit accounts. 

Several of the English banks allow interest on their accounts, although the 
banks have not the advantage of £1 note circulation, and the trouble and 
expense your correspondent speaks of attending these accounts is much 
greater in an English than in a Scotch Bank, from the custom which prevails 
in this country of drawing cheques for small amounts, and with the fractional 
amounts of £1, whereas in Scotland cheques are all for such amounts as £10, 
£50, or £100, &c. An account with a certain sum over, which would oceupy 
five pages in a Scotch ledger, would occupy twenty pages in an English one, 
from the difference of custom which I have described. 

A. MANAGER. 


We find from the following communication, that the practice 
of allowing interest on the daily balance of current accounts is 
not confined exclusively to the Scotch banks. 


Sir—In your introductory remarks to the Article on Scotch banking, in the 
last number of your magazine, you state your belief that none of the English 
joint-stock banks, the Royal British Bank excepted, allow interest on the 
daily balances of current accounts. 

In the conviction, from the general reliability of your statements, that in 
correcting an erroneous impression, I shall be doing an acceptable service, I 
beg to inform you that the Wilts and Dorset Banking Company have allowed 
interest on this principle ever since their establishment in 1836. 

I am Sir, your obedient Servant, 
A “WILTS AND DORSET” CLERK. 

May 7th, 1852. 








ON INVESTMENTS AND SECURITIES.* 


Tuts is an exceedingly useful work, written by a gentleman 
practically acquainted, as a solicitor, with all the difficulties 
attending on securities taken for advances and investments, and 
it contains a greater amount of information than any other work 
of the kind yet published. 

Mr. Ward states, in his preface, that the treatise has been 
written chiefly for the use of non-professional capitalists. All 
technical terms have been avoided, and a variety of useful tables 
and calculations are added to the legal matter in the work, 
which will materially assist the purchaser of Annuities, Rever- 
sions, &c., in determining their value. 

The first chapter explains the general principles which should 





* © A Treatise on Investments: being a Popular Exposition of the Advan- 
tages and Disadvantages of each kind of Investment, and of its Liability to 
Depreciation and Loss. By Robert Arthur Ward, Solicitor, Maidenhead, 
Berkshire, London: Effingham Wilson. 1852,’ 
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guide a capitalist in making an investment. The second chap- 
ter relates to the purchase of property, pointing out who are 
incapable of purchasing, such as the solicitor to a trustee; a 
solicitor whose client is the seller, &e. The author then enters 
on a minute description of the effect on a purchaser of the 
usual conditions of sale, and gives some useful hints on bargains 
by private contract. The various kinds of investments are then 
described—freeholds, copyholds, leaseholds, life interests, rever- 
sions, ground rents, tithes, advowsons, policies of assurance, shares 
in joint-stock companies, the funds, mortgages, and other minor 
securities. The peculiarities of each kind of investment are fully 
discussed, and the purchaser is advised how to avoid numerous 
impositions which may be attempted to be practised on him. A 
large collection of useful tables completes the book. 

As the best illustration of the manner in which the work is 
written, we annex the following extracts relating to investments 
generally, judgments, bonds, &c., and policies of insurance. 


On Investments Generally.—The value of investments depends upon several 
circumstances: which are, the liability of the investment to depreciation in 
value, or to entire loss; the annual return, in the shape of rent, interest, 
dividend, or other produce, which is obtained for the sum invested; the fa- 
cility with which the investment can be turned into ready money; the ease 
with which the rent, interest, or other income, can be recovered; and the 
liability incurred by the person investing, beyond the amount of the sum 
invested: this latter qualification will not enter into any of the investments 
mentioned in this work, except partnership, and shares in joint-stock 
companies. 

A capitalist seeking a permanent investment for his money, should be guided, 
in his choice, in some measure, by the probable effect of circumstances on the 
different kinds of property : for example, shortly before the repeal of the corn 
laws, when their continuance was very doubtful, a person would not have 
sought for an investment to the rent-charges, which were sure to fall in value 
with the price of corn: and, at the present time, the capitalist will consider 
how the investment which he proposes to obtain will probably be affected 
by circumstances generally, and especially by the importation to a large 
extent of gold, which will, at least to some extent, affect all kinds of 
Pepety 

e chief object of all investments is, to secure the principal, to obtain as 
large a rate of interest as possible, and invest upon such a security, that the 
interest may be readily obtained, when it becomes due, and the principal be 
turned into cash with as little delay and expense as possible. 

The rate of interest obtainable upon any security varies with the state of 
the money-market ; a few years since, during the railway mania, money could 
scarcely be obtained at £5 per cent. interest, on unquestionable landed 
security. At most times, the offer of a good mortgage at £4 per cent., except 
for very small sums, is immediately accepted. Generally the investment 
which pays the least rate of interest is that of the purchase of land, the 
annual return being usually about £3 per cent. per annum. Investments are 
offered to pay almost any amount of interest ; in most instances they vary in 
security in inverse ratio to the rate of interest which they are stated to realise. 
In Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, for the 24th of August, 1850, there is a 
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very sensible article, advising persons never to take above £5 per cent. for 
their money; and unquestionably investments which offer more are to be 
looked upon with great suspicion: it is too much to assert, that more than 
that rate of interest is never, or even unfrequently, realised: but such an 
investment cannot be a first-rate security ; if a person choose to seck after 
such, he must, in a greater or less degree, jeopardise his capital. 

The tables of this work are calculated at compound interest, as all calcu- 
lations ought strictly to be. The difference in value between £3 a year and 
£4. year for ten years, is more than £10; it is, in fact, at the rate of 
£4 per cent. per annum interest, about £12. If it so happen that the capi- 
talist cannot reinvest the income he receives each year from his investment 
immediately it becomes payable, and at the rate of interest required, he must 
make an allowance accordingly, the tables of compound interest being 
arranged upon the supposition that the incoming interest is re-invested imme- 
diately at the rate required. Simple interest is calculated with more facility 
than compound interest, but the following remarks respecting the doubling of 
money, will render the calculation of compound interest in round numbers 
comparatively easy; they are extracted from ‘Scratchley’s Theorems in 
Compound Interest,’ lately edited by Mr. Scratchley, M.A., of the Western Life 
Office, and show that, when a sum of money increases to double its value, by 
the accumulation of compound interest, the analytical investigations assume a 
peculiar form, from which the following theorems have been deduced, as 
bearing on the system of many building societies. For all rates of interest 
not exceeding £10 per cent., the number of years in which a single sum will 
become double in amount, by the accumulation of compound interest, may be 
found in round numbers, by dividing 70 by the rate of interest per cent., and 
taking that whole number which is nearest to the quotient obtained. The 
accuracy,of this theorem may be judged of by Table I., and is valuable as fur- 
nishing a simple rule, and one easily remembered ; thus: 


If the rate of Then the number of years in which it YEARS. 
interest be | will double itself at compound interest } 
2 per cent. will be or 35 
£2),  » 28 
a RP . 23 
3% » 20 
7” ,, 17 or 18 
3%» 15 or 16 
Bx» 14 
® », 12 
v 5, 10 
Rx» 9 
P ~~ 8 


% ” 7 


Which agree with the whole numbers given by Table I. ; 

If a sum of money be borrowed for such a time that, if unpaid, it would be 
doubled by the accumulation of compound interest, then the debtor can 
liquidate the debt with interest, in that time, by an annuity equal to twice one 
year’s interest on the sum borrowed. If the time be a certain number of 
years and days, the last payment of the debtor will be a fractional part of the 
year’s annuity, proportionate to the fractional number of days, Thus, if £60 
be borrowed for fourteen years (which is the time in which money will 
double at £5 per ceut.), then the debt can be repaid, including principal and 
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interest, at £5 per cent., by an annuity at the rate of £6 a year, or 10s. a 
month, since £3 is the interest on £60 at £5 percent. This explains the 
principle of building societies for fourteen years. 


On Judgments, Bonds, and other inferior Securities. —Where a person, pro- 
posing to give security, has no other property than personal goods and 
chattels, a judgment obtained against him frequently forms a better security 
than a mortgage of his effects. ‘The most usual methods of obtaining a judg- 
ment against a person with his assent are, by means of a cognovit, a warrant 
of attorney, or a judge’s order, to the validity of each of which several for- 
malities are required. The judgment may be entered up at once, unless there 
be any stipulation to the contrary, and when that is done, the creditor can at 
any time issue execution against the debtor’s goods and chattels, by the sale 
of which he may realise his debt ; or he may obtain possession of the debtor’s 
land, if he have any, and out of the rents of it satisfy his claim ; or, if the debt 
exceed £20, he may imprison his debtor, the consequence of which will, how- 
ever, be to discharge the debt. In the event of the death of the debtor, his 
judgment debts must be paid in full by his executors or administrators out 
of his personal estate, before any of his debts on bond or simple contract. 
If the creditor choose to have the judgment registered, it will acquire addi- 
tional force; it will then operate as a charge upon any lands, tenements, 
rectories, tithe rent-charges, and hereditaments, belonging to his debtor, and 
a court of equity will then, on application, direct them to be sold for his 
benefit ; and even though they may be sold, or mortgaged by the debtor, they 
will still remain charged with the judgment debt, unless the purchaser or 
mortgagee was ignorant of the existence of the judgment at the time of his 


purchase or mortgage; and a knowledge of the judgment would be inferred 
from slight circumstances. 

A mere judgment as a security is liable to several objections: as a charge 
upon land, tenements, rectories, &c., it will not operate to the prejudice of a 
purchaser or mortgagee having no notice of it; as a charge > goods, 


chattels, and personal property, it has no effect, until the writ of execution 
issued upon it is in the hands of the sheriff, and, therefore, the debtor may 
dispose of all his personal property to the prejudice of the judgment creditor, 
if he can do so before the sheriff receives the writ of execution. If the goods 
and chattels of the debtor are in a rented house, they will be liable to seizure 
for rent ; and even if the sheriff, at the suit of the judgment creditor, obtain 
possession of them before they are distrained, the landlord’s claim for the 
amount of rent then due must be paid, in the first instance, to the extent of 
one year’s rent. 

A bond is sometimes offered as a security. It is acted upon by the creditor 
commencing an action which, when finished, will constitute him a judgment 
creditor, whose powers of realising his debt have just been stated. The debtor 
may, and frequently does, frivolously defend the action, and thus postpone its 
consequences for weeks, or, it may be, for months, and in the meantime, he 
will have opportunities of making away with his property. 

The columns of the Times have recently, on more than one occasion, dis- 
closed systems of frauds by persons offering to lend others sums of money on 
bills of exchange. These securities, as well as promissory notes, however 
fraudulently they may have been obtained, are available in the hands of per- 
sons who have given their value for them without being aware of their 
fraudulent origin; this law, which sometimes appears harsh, originated in 
convenience, or, I might say, necessity ; any one, on a moment’s reflection, 
will see the impossibility of each person receiving a bank note, which is but a 
common promissory note, inquiring into all the circumstances that have 
attended it since it became a negotiable security. 
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Had either of the victims to whom the tempting offers detailed in the 
Times were made, suggested a mortgage or a bond, they would probably 
have heard no more of their correspondents, whose fraud would have been 
rendered very much more difficult to perpetrate. 

As amere security, a bill of exchange or promissory note is inferior toa 
bond; in the event of adebtor’s death, his bond debts, as well as his judgment 
debts, and some others, must be paid in full before his dcbts secured by bills 
of exchange, promissory notes, and other simple contracts. The power to 
recover money secured by bills of exchange, or promissory notes, is confined 
by the Statute of Limitations to six years from the date of the security, the 
last payment under it, or the last acknowledgment of it in writing; in the case 
of money secured by bond, the time is extended to twenty years. 

The payment of a sum of money is sometimes secured by a surety, who 
makes himself liable for it; such a guarantee is required by statute to be 
in writing, and must be signed by the surety. A surety only makes himself 
liable for the payment at a given time, and under given circumstances: if, 
therefore, the creditor, by any subsequent arrangement with the debtor, give 


him further time for payment, or alter those circumstances, the surety will 
be discharged. 


On Policies of Life Insurance.—It is contrary to the policy of our laws, 
that one person should be permitted to create a pecuniary interest in the death 
of another, unless such interest is counterbalanced by an equal interest in his 
life: for this reason, and to prevent a species of gambling, which was at 
one time carried on to a considerable extent, laws were enacted to make void 
a policy of insurance effected by one person on the life of another, unless the 
insurer has a pecuniary interest in the life of the person insured. A creditor 
has an insurable interest in the life of his debtor to the extent of bis debt: 
but if the debt be discharged, the policy becomes void. Every person is con- 
sidered to have a pecuniary interest in bis own life, and can therefore effect a 
valid insurance on it to any amount: but if he should put an end to his life, 
or die by the hand of the law, the insurance will be void in the hands of his 
executors, notwithstanding there may be a provision to the contrary contained 
in the policy. It is not necessary that a purchaser or assignee of a policy 
should have any interest in the life of a person whose life is insured; and, 
therefore, a person may insure his own life, and transfer it immediately to 
any one he pleases; and where a life is insured as a security for the payment 
of money, although it is competent, as we have seen, for the creditor to insure 
his debtor’s life to that amount, it is desirable that the debtor should insure 
his own life, and transfer the insurance to the creditor; because, in the one 
case, the policy is dependent on the existence of the debt ; while, in the other, 
it becomes a valuable property, notwithstandieg the payment of the debt. 
The strict law, to which I have adverted, is not usually taken advantage of by 
assurance offices, who generally pay the sums insured, without inquiry into 
the extent of the interest of the party who insured, in the life on which the 
insurance has been effected. 

The value of a policy of life insurance is obtained by ascertaining the sum 
to be received at the death of the party insured : the value of his life, accord- 
ing to Table VI., at the per-centage the purchaser requires, and the value of 
annual premium to be paid to keep the policy on foot ; the two latter values, 
deducted from the sum to be received, give the value of the policy of insur- 
ance. Thus:— 

Suppose it is required to find the value of a policy for £1,000, at £4 per 
cent., on a life of fifty, to be paid, as is usual, three months after death, the 
bonuses expected to be added by the office being £500, the annual premium 
being £28, and the first payment thereof being required a year hence,— 
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£ -«d. 
The sum insured is... ia a “ -- 1,000 9 0 


The amount of bonuses—say .. oe ee oe 500 0 0 
Therefore, the amount to be received ae a -- 1,500 0 0 
Value of life at 50, at £4 per cent., is 12°869 years’ purchase : 
value of one year’s purchase at £1,500, at £4, is £60; 
value of life, therefore, 60 x 12°869, or .. - me 
Giving the present value of amount to be received, if payable 
at the death of the party insured ee ee ee 
But not being —— till 3 months after death, discount the 
amount by deducting 3 months’ interest on £727 17s. 3d., 
at £4 per cent., or oe oe os oe 7 5 6 


772 29 


727.17 3 


720 11 9 
Deduct value of premium of £28 during life of insured, or 


£28 x 12'869 ee oe : oe 360 6 7 
Giving value required ., £360 5 2 








CURIOUS FACTS RELATING TO GOLD. 


Ar a time like the present, when the extraordinary discoveries 
of gold in California and Australia promise to render the precious 
metal available for a variety of uses to which it has not hitherto 
been generally applied, we think the following summary of curi- 
ous facts connected with its use, both as money and for purposes 
of art and utility, will be interesting. We have condensed it 
from one of the very able treatises on ‘The Curiosities of Indus- 
try,’* by Mr. George Dodd, a writer well known for his intimate 
acquaintance with every branch of the arts and manufactures. 


Among the many modes of practically applying gold, money is not the least 
curious and interesting. The substances of which money is composed are 
more numerous than many persons imagine. When society rises above the 
level of mere bartering transactions, any substance which is equally valued by 
buyer and seller may become money ; and there then arises simply a question 
of degree, as to the fitness of one or another material. One of the earliest 
kinds of money was cattle, an article being valued at so many oxen; but this 
is obviously a coin that is inapplicable to small purchasers, for it would puzzle 
the seller to give ch out ofan ox. Shells are used toa great extent as 
money in India, the Indian Islands, and Africa; the cowry shells of India 
have a value of about thirty-two to an English farthing. Cocoa-nuts, almonds, 
and maize have all had to do duty as money, in certain times and countries. 
In hunting countries, skins are a very common kind of coin; and stamped 

ieces of leather are said to have been used in England in the time of Edgar. 
n some regions, salt is used as money, cut into convenient brick-shaped 


**Gold: in the Mine, the Mint, and the Workshop. By George Dodd. 
London: Charles Knight. 1851.’ 
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pieces. In countries where rents and wages are estimated in given quantities 
of corn, corn may be said to be money. Dried fish is often the money of 
Iceland and Newfoundland ; suyar has at times been a West-India money ; 
and Adam Smith tells us of a Scotch village in which nails were a current 
coin at the ale-house and the baker’s. But metals supersede all the above 
heterogeneous list, in a more advanced state of society. Brass money was 
made in Ireland during the time of the Tudors; and at the same peri 

was used for small coins in England. Charles the Second had farthings of 
tin; and his successor had small coins of pewter and of gun-metal. Iron was 
used by some of the early nations; and platinum is used at the present day 
in Russia. 

It appears, therefore, that, besides silver and copper, gold has many rivals 
as materials for coins. All yield precedence to it, however; for no other metal 
possesses at once so many qualities fitted for this purpose. It is very solid 
and dense; it is divisible or separable in an extraordinary degree ; it is very 
little affected by air or moisture, or ordinary usage; its supply is (relatively) 
very limited; and its value presents a remarkable approach to uniformity, in 
different countries and different times. 

Our modern potentates, in England at least, have no trouble to obtain gold 
for coining ; bullion dealers, in the ordinary course of their trade, voluntarily 
bring gold to the Mint to be coined. But such was not always the case, in 
earlier times, nor is it now always the case, in other countries; for the rulers 
thought it incumbent on them to place some check upon the locomotive pro- 
pensities of gold. Sometimes gold was not allowed to be sent out of the 
country ; sometimes a bonus was offered to the holders of gold, to permit it 
to be coined ; and sometimes an interdict was put against the use of gold for 
trinkets and ornaments. 

Perhaps the most intense gold fever the world has known—not so widely 
spread, perhaps, but more deep than that of California—was alchemy. When 
men thought that common cheap metals might be transmuted into gold, no 
wonder that they racked their brains to discover the chemical means of effect- 
ing the transmutation. The world possessed many Oldbucks and many 
Dousterswivels, the deceived and the deceivers, among the alchemical craft. 
How the ardent students of this mystery carried on their researches, sober 
history or pleasant romance have made familiar to most readers; but it is not, 
perhaps, so generally known, that among our English monarchs, Edward IIJ., 
Henry IV., Henry VI., Edward IV., and Henry VIII., all showed a tendency 
to believe in the transmuting power of alchemy; and they looked with a 
longing eye to the possible enrichment of their exchequer by these means. 
Edward III. encouraged the alchemy of Raymond Lully, until hopes were 
dashed by failure. Henry IV. seems rather to have feared the art than to have 
relied on it as a state engine. Henry VI. “ patted on the back” certain 
alchemists, who promised him a golden return ; but on their failure he appointed 
a commission of inquiry, as strangely constituted as any known in our coun- 
try ; for it consisted of two friars, the Queen’s physician, a schoolmaster, an 
alderman of London, a fishmonger, two grocers, and two mercers. Mr. Ruding, 
who notices this commission in his ‘ Annals of the Coinage,’ was not able to 
discover any record of the results of the inquiry. That this goodly cluster of 
Henrys and Edwards failed to make gold by the transmuting process was, 
perhaps, after all, more a subject of regret than of surprise to them; for it is 
no easy matter to detect the cheaters from the cheated among the worshippers 
of the “ philosophers’ stone ;” and these worshippers (or at least some of them) 
may possibly have belonged quite as much to the former as to the latter class. 

ullion, sterling, standard,—all are terms employed in connection with gold 
as a coined metal, or as a metal about to be coined ; and they let us into some 
curious facts concerning gold coinage. When a bullion dealer or an account- 
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ant speaks of standard gold, or a jeweller praises his goods as being made of 
fine gold, what is meant by these terms? And what is sterling? And are 
“* standard,” and “ fine,” and “ sterling,” three names for the same quality? 
Perhaps these questions have not been put exactly in this form, but the sub- 
ject of them must have occurred to many persons. The word sterling has now 
very little other meaning than as a name for English coined money ; so that 
a pound sterling means an English pound coin; but originally it had a little 
wider meaning. A pound in money was, Mr. Ruding tells us, in early times 
in England, equivalent to a pound of silver, that is, lb. (silver) and £ were 
equivalent; but when this equality was, from various causes, disturbed, the 
word sterling was used to designate the coined silver money, whether of pure 
silver or not; and the same name became afterwards applied to gold. 
Standard expresses the degree of fineness in gold. For coining purposes, 
gold is almost invariably alloyed with a little silver and copper, which render 
it less flexible and more durable. A carat, in gold assaying, is an imaginary 
weight or rather ratio; any piece of gold is supposed to weigh twenty-four 
carats, and the fineness is expressed by the number of carats of pure gold; 
it is in fact only a peculiar mode of expressing the purity of a gold alloy. At 
different times the standard of English gold coins has varied greatly; but fora 
long period back it has uniformly been “‘ twenty-two carats fine ;” that is, out 
of every twenty-four parts by weight, twenty-two are fine or pure gold, the 
remaining two being copper and silver. The fine gold of the jeweller is as 
nearly pure as can conveniently be wrought into durable forms; but ordinary 
jewellers’ gold is much alloyed. 

Although gold coin, for this country, is made only at the Mint, yet Bir- 
mingham is in some respects the head-quarters of the coining art in modern 
times, chiefly through the famous establishment of Boulton and Watt, at Soho. 


Birmingham produces an immense — of stamped work in brass and 
w 


other metals; and the die-makers, who make the stamps for this process, are 
merely a humbler grade of those who make the dies for coins. The dies are 
cut in hard steel by hand, a laborious and tedious operation. In the last 
century, the famous Soho establishment not only coined copper money for 
the English government, but money of various kinds for foreign governments. 
The dies were produced by men very eminent in that line; men who, indeed, 
have rightly obtained a niche among artistic worthies. The great establish- 
ment, which had suffered much decline, as one after another wealthy partner 
retired from it, was finally broken up by an auction sale in April, 1850; and 
on that occasion the lots exemplified the former extent of the coining arrange- 
ments. There were some of the most celebrated medals which had appeared 
in various European countries during the reign of George III.; the dies by 
which these medals had been stamped; British copper coins, and the dies for 
them ; many varieties of French copper coins, with the dies; and a great 
variety of other coins, medals, and tokens. Birmingham still makes copper 
coins, by the ton weight at a time, for various countries. When Boulton and 
Watt commenced coining in 1787, they had eight cutting-out presses, and 
eight coining processes. On one occasion the firm coined many tons of five- 
shilling pieces for the British government, of the silver obtained by the capture 
of a Spanish galleon; a troop of soldiers guarded the premises while the 
coining was in operation. 

But it is only of gold—the shining tempter, gold—that we have here to 
speak. The actual processes of coining are too minute and technical to be 
described here: they fittingly find a place in the cyclopedias, where the 
alloying, the melting, the casting, the rolling, the cutting, the stamping, the 
milling, the assaying, the weighing—all come under notice in their proper 
order. But there is one curious matter relating to the career of gold coins, 
after they come into the hands of the public, which is worth a little attention. 
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The wearing away of gold coin, by the con tant friction to which it is 
exposed, is a curious matter, both mechanically and financially. No one can 
say whither the worn particles go: the pocket, the purse, the skin of the 
hand, the woolen till, the metal cash-box-- all must rob the golden sovereigns 
of something of their weight ; but we cannot see the process of diminution, 
nor catch the truant particles as they fly. Then, when gone, somebody must. 
bear the loss; and who shall this be? A baker who takes a sovereign one 
day, and pays it away to his miller the next, does not pay the veritable 
sovereign itself; it is a little lighter than when he received it; and, although 
even Mr. Cotton’s exquisitely delicate apparatus might not be able to detect 
the amount of deficiency, yet deficiency there is, and several repetitions of it 
amount to an appreciable quantity. 

From very careful investigations mide by the officers of the Mint, towards 
the close of the last century, it was found that 78;; silver shillings, taken 
as a fair average from all those then in circulation, were required to make 1 1b. 
troy ; whereas 62 is the number when new. Eleven years afterwards another 
fair average was taken, and another examination made, when it was found that 
82}; shillings were required to make a pound. But this diminution of weight 
is excessive, and is not likely to be exhibited by the less-worn and more fre- 
quently-renewed silver coinage of the present day. Still it is unquestionable, 
that the gold and silver coins are exposed to daily wear and diminution. The 
Government requested Mr. Cavendish and Mr. Hatchett, two distinguished 
fellows of the Royal Society, to make an extensive investigation respecting the 
power of metals to resist friction; and their results are highly curious. ‘They 
made various alloys of silver, copper, platina, iron, tin, lead, bismuth, man- 
ganese, nickel, cobalt, zinc, antimony, and arsenic, with gold; they rubbed 
plates of different kinds of metal over each other half a million times, to de- 
termive which resist friction best; and they rotated similar pieces among 
each other in a barrel. The effects were such as to reflect no little credit on 
those, whoever they were, who established the standard of English oe coin : 
for the Envlish standard (22 gold to 2 alloy), and the quality of the alloy 
(silver and copper combined), were found about the best of all the combina- 
tions subjected to experiment. 

In 1807, the Mint officers, wishing to ascertain how much the current coin 
had actually lost by wear, selected at random one thousand good guineas from 
a banker, and found that they had lost on an average 19s. per cent. in value. 
A hundred guineas from a shopkeeper’s till had lost 22s. per cent. Two 
hundred half-guineas exhibited a loss of 42s. per cent., the smaller coins 
being subjected to more severe wear than the larger. Mr. Jacob, a great 
authority on the subject of the precious metals, has stated it as his opinion 
that, taking the average of all the gold coins in this country, and an average 
of all the hard usage to which the coins are exposed, each one bears an an- 
nual loss of about oj) by friction, which is a little more than a farthing in the 
pound. In silver coins the loss is supposed to he five or six times greater, 
owing to the more unceasing circulation of silver than gold, and to the less 
fitness uf the metal to bear friction. The matter may be stated thus: put 
900 new sovereigns and 900 new shillings into average ordinary circulation ; 
in twelve months’ time the former will be worth about 899, and the latter 
about 84. 

Of all the substances on which man exercises his manufacturing ingenuity, 
gold is perhaps that which admits of being brought to the most extraordinary 
degree of fineness. Many of the productions in this department of industry 
are really ‘* curiosities.”” Is not a solid, unbroken, uniform skeet of gold, less 
than one five-hundredth part the thickness of a sheet of ordinary printing 
paper, a curiosity ; is it not a curiosity to know that one ounce of gold may 
be made to cover the floor of an ordinary sitting-room ; that one grain of gold 
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will gild thirty coat buttons; and that the covering of gold upon gold lace is 
very far thinner than even leaf gold? Let us glance a little at these remark- 
able productions. 

And first for gold-leaf and the gold-beating processes whereby it is pro- 
. duced. Gold-leaf, in strictness, it certainly is not: for it is found that a 
minute per centage of silver and of copper is necessary to give the gold a pro- 
per malleable quality—a per centage of perhaps one in seventy or eighty. 
The refiner manages this alloy, and brings the costly product to a certain 
stage of completion ; he me!ts the gold and the cheaper alloys in a black-lead 
crucible ; he pours the molten metal into an ingot mould, six or eight inches 
long; he removes the solidified and cooled ingot from its mould, and passes 
it repeatedly between two steel rollers, until it assumes the thickness of a 
ribbon ; and this ribbon, about one eight-hundredth of an inch in thickness, 
and presenting a surface of about five hundred square inches to an ounce, 
passes next into the hands of the gold-beater. 

The working tools, the processes, and the products of a gold-beater, are all 
remarkable, That puzzling material, ‘‘ gold-beaters’ skin,” is an indispensable 
aid to him; it is a membrane of extreme thinness and delicacy, but yet tough 
and strong, procured from the intestines of the ox; eight hundred pieces of 
this skin, four inches square, constitute a packet with which the gold-beater 
labours, and thus he proceeds :—A hundred and fifty bits of ribbon gold, an 
inch square, are interleaved with as many vellum leaves four inches square ; 
they are beaten for a long time with a ponderous hammer, on a smooth marble 
slab, until the gold has thinned and expanded to the size of the vellum. How 
the workman manages so as to beat all the pieces equally, and yet beat none 
into holes, he alone can answer ; it is one of the mysteries of his craft. The 
gold is liberated from its vellum prison, and each piece cut into four; the 
hundred and fifty have thus beeome six hundred, and these are interleaved 
with six hundred pieces of gold-beater’s skin, which are then packed into a 
compact mass. Another beating then takes place—more careful, more deli- 
cate, more precise than the furmer—until the gold, expanded like the silk- 
worm, as far as its envelope will admit, requires to be again released. The 
leaves are again divided into four, by which the six hundred become twenty- 
four hundred ; these are divided into three parcels of eight hundred each, and 
each parcel is subjected to a third beating. Heavy as the hammers are, there 
are yet degrees of heaviness ; first, a sixteen-pounder gives its weighty thumps, 
then a twelve-pounder, and in this last operation a hammer of ten pounds is 
employed. ~ 

Now, if we exercise a little arithmetic, we shall find that the thin ribbon of 
gold has become thinner in an extraordinary degree; in fact, it is reduced to 
about ;},th part of its thickness. A sheet of paper is equal in thickness to 
800 gold ribbons, but one gold ribbon is equal to 180 gold leaves; thus the 
little ingot af two ounces becomes spread out to a very large area. An apait- 
ment twelve feet square might be carpeted with gold for six or eight guineas ; 
a thin carpet, it 1s true, but one of sound honest gold, purer than even 
standard gold. 

The applications of this exquisitely fine substance are numerous and varied. 
In the edges of books, in picture-frames aud locking-glasses, in the gorgeous 
decorations of the House of Lords and other sumptuous apartments, in gilt 
leather—we see some among the many applications of leaf-gold. In all these 
cases the gold is applied and secured by the aid of a particular kind of cement 
or gold size; and this cement differs in character, according as the gold is or 
is not to be burnished with a smooth piece of agate or flint. The whole of 
the accompanying processes are ful) of ingenious “ Curiosities,’ both in the 
effects produced and in the modes of producing them; but we must hasten to 
glance at one of the other forms of extremely delicate attenuation of gold. 
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Gold-lace is not gold-lace. It does not deserve this title, for the gold is 
applied as a surface to silver. It is not even silver-lace, for the silver is ap- 
plied to a foundation of silk. Therefore, when we are admiring the glittering 
splendour of gold-lace, we should, if ‘* honour be given where honour is due,’ 
remember that it is silk-lace, with a silver-gilt coating. The silken threads 
for making this material are wound round with gold wire, so thickly as to 
conceal the silk; and the making of this gold wire is one of the most singular 
mechanical operations imaginable. In the first place, the refiner prepares a 
solid rod of silver, about an inch in thickness; he heats this rod, applies upon 
the surface a coating of gold-leaf, burnishes this down, applies another coat- 
ing, burnishes this down, and so on, until the gold is about one-hundredth 
part the thickness of the silver. Then the rod is subjected to a train of pro- 
cesses, which brings it down to the state of a fine wire ; it is passed through 
holes in a steel plate, lessening step by step in diameter. The gold never 
deserts the silver, but adheres closely to it, and shares all its mutations; it 
was one-hundredth part the thickness of the silver at the beginning, and it 
maintains the same ratio to the end. 

As to the thinness to which the gold-coated rod of silver can be brought, 
the limit depends on the delicacy of human skill; but the most wondrous 
example ever known was brought forward by the late Dr. Wollaston, a man 
of extraordinary tact in miuute experiments. This is an example of a solid 
gold wire, without any silver. He procured a small rod of silver, bored a hole 
through it from end to end, and inserted in this hole the smallest gold wire 
he could procure ; he subjected the silver to the usual wire-drawing process, 
until he had brought it to the finest.attainable state; it was, in fact, a silver 
wire as fine as a hair, with the gold wire in its centre. How to isolate this gold 
wire was the next point: he subjected it to warm nitrous acid, by which the 
silver was dissolved, leaving a gold wire one thirty-thousandth of an inch in 
thickness—perhaps the thinnest round wire that the hand of man has yet 
produced. But this wire, though beyond all comparison finer than any employed 
in manufactures, does not approach in thinness the film of gold on the sur- 
face of the silver in gold lace. It has been calculated that the gold on the 
very finest silver wire for gold-lace is not more than one-third of one-millionth 
of an inch in thickness; that is, not above one-tenth the thickness of ordinary 
leaf-gold! The mind gets not a little bewildered by these fractions ; but we 
shall appreciate the matter in the following way:—Let us imagine that a 
sovereign could be rolled or beaten into the form of a ribbon, one inch in 
width, and as thin as this film; then this ribbon might form a girdle com- 
pletely round the Crystal Palace, with perhaps “ a little to spare.” 








— Banking and Commerrial Lav. 


THE STOURBRIDGE AND BROMSGROVE BANKS—IN RE 
RUFFORDS AND WRAGGE.—REFUSAL OF CERTIFICATES. 
Before Mr. Commissioner Balguy. — Birmingham Court of Bankruptcy, 

May 1st. 

His Honour delivered judgment as follows :—The time has arrived when 

I can no longer defer giving judgment in this unhappy case, where the ques- 

tion is for my decision, whether all or any of the bankrupts are entitled to 

receive their certificates; and it is presented to me under circumstances which 
cannot fail to excite in my mind feelings of the most painful description. Mr. 

Frank Rufford and Mr. Wragge have been strongly opposed by Mr. Huddle- 

stone for the assignees, and by Mr. Elgie for other creditors. The complaint 

against the two bankrupts is founded upon that wide and comprehensive 
AA2 
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ground—general misconduct as traders. With regard to Mr. Philip Rufford, 
who is a gentleman far advanced in life, and who appears to have taken no 
part in the control and management of either of the banks, he has been left, 
with little or no remark, to the exercise of my discretion. Indeed, from first 
to last, he has been subjected to no examination, either by the assignees or on 
the part of any creditor. In the observations I am about to make, it is not 
necessary that 1 should travel back to the earlier establishment of these 
banks; it isenough for me to say, that I find them in existence for some time 
previous to 1840; the partners in the Bromsgrove Bank being Philip and 
Francis Rufford, carry on the business under the firm of Rufford, Biggs, and 
Rufford, and in the Stourbridge Bank the same two individuals, with Mr. 
Wragge, and, for some short time, a Mr. Gritfith, who died some years ago. 
The Bromsgrove Bank, up to the period of the bankruptcy, was under the 
direction and management of Mr. Francis Rufford, and the Stourbridge Bank 
under Mr. Wragge. Messrs. Spooner and Attwood, up to 1845, were the 
London correspondents of both banks, and in August of that year were suc- 
ceeded by Messrs. Glyn and Co. With regard to the Bromsgrove Bank, after 
admitting that it was entirely under his control, Francis Rutford stated that 
the books had not been so strictly kept as they should be; that in 1840 the 
debts at that bank amounted to £170,000, with available assets whieh did not 
amount to £20,000, and then adds, by way of explanation, ‘I suppose that 
deposits at large interest force country banks into investments that are not 
legitimate.” This is, indeed, a shameful admission, but in common justice it 
must be listened to only as against the party who made it, and not as applicable 
to the general practice of country banks. ‘he answer to it is obvious: They 
tempt the unwary and the ignorant by this promise of present advantage, to 
the risk of future ruin. I say the ignorant and unwary, for to persons of 
competent understanding and ordinary prudence the large interest so flip- 
pantly spoken of would be no bait, but a signal of caution. The banker has 
transactions with persons of every description—with those who know business, 
and with those who are entirely unacquainted with it—with the affluent and 
with those whose slender means cause a breach of faith with them to be per- 
fect ruin. The very life-blood of a banker’s occupation is in the confidence he 
is capable of acquiring. But I must pass on. As far back as 1841, each of 
these banks were in difficulties, created by that illegitimate mode of trading 
referred to by Francis Rutford ; but this spirit of adventure was more strongly 
exhibited by the Bromsgrove Bank, with the full privity and knowledge, how- 
ever, of Mr. Wragge. Advances to the amount of nearly £100,0U0 were 
made to Messrs Furdon and Gossage, who were deeply engaged in certain 
alkali works at Stoke, and there is now owing from these parties a sum reach- 
ing nearly double that amount. These works were subsequently transferred to 
a company, of which Mr. Francis Rutford was chairman, and Mr. Wragge was 
also a shareholder; and this brings me to refer to certain letters addressed to 
him and and Mr. F. Rufford by Mr. Attwood, their London agent, in refer- 
ence to this account with the Alkali Company, and the affairs of the banks 
generally. [His Honour here read the letters produced during the examina- 
tion of the bankrupts, and the main points of which were inserted in The 
Times in previous reports. They were dated so far back as 1841, and showed 
that Mr. F. Rufford and Mr. Wragge were at that period, after the caution 
they received, perfectly aware that the banks were in difficulties.) 1 must 
refer (continued his Honour) to another transaction to which Mr. F. Rufford 
and Mr. Wragge were parties. I am now alluding to the Bloxwich Colliery. 
In the first instance, money was advanced by the bank to those who were en- 
gaged in this adventure. The debt became a bad one, and Francis Rufford 
and Wragge took the colliery in discharge of it. They determined upon 
working it on their own account, and for this purpose each drew £5,000 out 
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of the bank, and the result upon this transaction was a loss of about £50,000. 
Then there was the Church-bridge Coliiery, and the Dise Engine Company. 
Upon each of these adventures large sums were advanced, and all these to the 
loss of the bank. When I recollect the small amount of capital invested in 
these banking establishments, I can be at no loss to know whose money it 
was that has been so improperly, because so dangerously, employed. Is it to 
be thought that that money entrusted by the customer to the banker, which, 
by a tacit, but well understood pledge, ought to be invested in such a manner 
as to secure a true and faithful account of it, should be embarked by that 
banker in all vicissitudes of commercial enterprise, or exposed to the pre- 
carious results of human ingenuity? Money is a productive thing, but it 
must be laid out with prudence, that it may produce with safety. Under the 
authority and guidance of these sound principles, with his transactions worked 
upon a system marked with the utmost fairness, and stamped with the purest 
integrity, true to himself and faitlful to others, no banker would ever be 
found in the unhappy position of the parties now before me. It seems that, 
in closing the account with Spooner and Co., in 1845, there was a balance of 
nearly £40,000 owing to them from the Bromsgrove Bank, but there was a 
balance in favour of the Stourbridge Bank of #7,000. I may here remark, 
that upon Francis Rufford being asked how it came to pass that the account 
was transferred to Messrs. Glyn, he said, “‘ We were just appointed bankers to 
the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton Railway Company, and Spooner 
and Attwoods disliked all railway connections.” I suppose they found that 
Messrs. Glyn were not so fastidious in such matters. In 1847, Glyn and Co. 
began te complain to Mr. F, Rufford and Mr. Wragge respecting their overdrawn 
accounts, and these complaints continued, with little intermission, until they 
refused to honour their notes, and the banks were closed, and the parties ad- 
judged bankrupts. The debt due to Messrs. Glyn had at this time reached 
the vast sum of £70,000; but, wht with current bills which were productive, 
and with good and available securities, 1 am given to understand that they will 
sustain no loss whatever, but they will absorb all that can properly be con- 
sidered the substantial and certain property of these two banks, leaving to the 
body of creditors such divisible assets only as may be raised from balances 
owing. It would seem that the Bromsgrove Bank is the great defaulter, for 
there is owing from that firm to the Stourbridge firm no less than £120,000, 
and thus customers of the latter establishinent are most deeply injured; but 
for this Mr. F. Ruffurd is not alone responsible. Wragge, who managed at 
Stourbridge, must have been fully acquainted with the advances which created 
that debt. Indeed, Mr. Attwood’s letter of June, 1841, pointed out to him 
the condition of the Bromsgrove Bank, and Nragge’s own letters to F. Ruf- 
ford showed that he was fully aware of it. It was no small ground of com- 
plaint against Francis Rufford, that he was indebted to the Bromsgrove Bank 
£57,000, and to the Stourbridge Bank about £7,000. Wragge was indebted 
to the Stourbridge Bank £14,000, and it appears that, on the 15th of May, 
previous to its stoppage, he drew out £2,510, 42,390 of which was employed 
in the purchase of East Lancashire Railway shares; and speaking of these 
shares brings to my mind a circumstance—certainly an unfortunate one for 
the mass of creditors—that Wragge, within 24 hours of the stoppage of these 
banks by Messrs. Glyn, threw into their lap £5,000 worth of these shares, as 
well as his note for the further sum of £5,000, now a debt provable upon his 
separate estate, which is solvent, and for which, therefore, they will receive 
20s. in the pound. 

Mr. T. 8. JAMes.—Your Honour will perhaps allow me to say, that Mr. 
Wragge intended that the railway shares should be understood as security for 
the advance of £5,000, for which he gave his note. The negotiation was by 
an agent. 
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His Honour.—It may be su; but I cannot but lament that the excellent 
advice, so kindly given by Mr. Attwood, did not meet with that attention and 
regard it so fully deserved. I cannot but lement that Glyn and Co., who 
found these parties in deep and troubled waters in 1845, and who too soon 
found reason to complain of the state of their accounts, should not have taken, 
at a much earlier period, the step which they took in June, 1851. I think it 
would have been better for the bankrupts themselves. I am sure it would 
have been better for the public. Without some colour of confidence, a bank 
could not stand for a single day, and unmerited confidence cannot be dissipated 
too soon. I cannot have witnessed these proceedings and heard the disclosures 
made upon them, without coming to the conclusion that Francis Rufford and 
Wragge have shamefully violated those duties and obligations whieh belonged 
to their character and position as bankers; but I think it but justice to them 
that I should observe, that in their long and searching examinations they 
never attempted to screen themselves by artful silence or by vulgar equivoca- 
tion. In the view I have taken of the conduct of these parties.as traders— 
and it has not been taken hastily—I feel myself hound to refuse F. Rufford 
and Wragge their certificates. With regard to Philip Rufford, he is presented to 
me under very different cireumstances. He appears to have taken very little 
or no part in the management of either of the banks; and it appears, from 
letters written by Mr. Wragge, and by other evidence, that the true state of 
their affairs was studiously concealed from him, but this does not exonerate 
him from all culpability. He must have been aware that his name, so long 
known and so highly respected, must have lent a credit to any establishment 
with which he might be associated, and this ought to have created a greater 
watchfulness on his part, for the sake of the public, which held him in such 
high estimation. The only excuse I can discover for him is to be found in 
that confidence which it was not unnatural that he should repose in his son. 
He resided upon his estate in the neighbourhood of Stourbridge, and it is 
worthy of remark that for many years he had drawn no money from the bank, 
and, until the blow came, he had every reason to believe himself to be a man 
of property. I consider this case, however, of so much importance, that I 
must put some mark upon what I consider a neglect of duty towards the 
public on his part. I therefore suspend his certificate for twelve months from 
the filing of the petition in bankruptcy, and that when delivered it be of the 
second class. i 

Mr. James applied for the personal protection of the bankrupts. After 
the torture they had undergone in that Court no good could be accomplished 
by sending them to prison. 

His Honour.—How would the creditors be benefitted by affording pro- 
tection ? 

Mr. HaRwarp, on behalf of the assignees, said there were circumstances 
requiring explanation, and joined with Mr. James in applying for the protec- 
tion of the bankrupts. 

His Honour.—Very well; I will give them protection for three months, 
and if a longer period is required, they must renew their application. 


Legal Miscellanp. 


BILL OF EXCHANGE DRAWN AS A PROMISSORY NOTE. 
LLOYD 0. OLIVER. 
Court of Queen’s Bench, Westminster, May 4.—Sittings in Banco, before 
Lord Campbell, and Justices Erle and Crompton.—This was an action by the 
endorsee of a bill of exchange against the acceptor. The defendant pleaded 
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that be did not accept the bill. At the trial, which took place at Guildhall 
on Thursday last, the plaintiff obtained a verdict. 

Mr. Gray now moved for a rule for a new trial, upon the ground of mis- 
direction. The objection was, that the alleged bill of exchange was, in fact, 
a promissory note. The instrument was in this form :— 


* London, July, 1851. 
“Two months after date I promise to pay Mr. F. R. Lloyd, or order, the 
sum of £99 15s., for value received. 


“HY. OLIVER. 
“To John Edward Oliver, Birmingham.” 


In this form the instrument was handed to the defendant, who wrote across 
it these words— 


“Accepted. Payable at Attwood and Co.’s. 
“ EDWARD OLIVER.” 

The learned counsel contended that an instrument in that form was a pro- 
missory note, and not a bill of exchange; and that, as it had been sued upon 
as a bill of exchange, the plaintiff could not recover. 

Lord CAMPBELL said that, as against Henry Oliver, the drawer, the in- 
strument might be treated as a bill of exchange. Before it was accepted, 
it was directed to John Edward Oliver. The meaning of that was, that he 


(J. E. Oliver) was requested to pay the money two months after date. That 
might be considered to be the intention of the instrument as against the 
drawer. He (Lord Campbell), did not reject the words, “I promise to pay,” 
but understood them as containing a promise to pay the amount, in -case the 
person to whom the instrument was directed did not. He (Lord Campbell), 
rejected nothing in the instrument, but, as against Henry Oliver, he was of 


opinion that it might also be treated as a promissory note. When instruments 
of this kind were equivocal, it had often been ruled by Lord Ellenborough, 
that they might be treated as either the one or the other. 

Mr. Justice ERLE said the language of such instruments must be construed 
according to the surrounding circumstances. The name at the corner of a 
bill of exchange was known to be the name of the drawer, and the name 
written across the bill as accepted was the name of the drawee. That was an 
absolute promise to pay the bill of exchange. The instrument was now out 
of the hands of the parties who concocted it, till it was delivered over as a 
perfect instrument; and he (Mr. Justice Erle) believed it was worded in its 
present form with a view to embarrass the holder, that it might be treated as 
a promissory note, if sued upon as a bill of exchange, and as a bill of exchange, 
if sued upon as a promissory note. 


Mr. Justice Crompron having expressed himself to the same effect, the 
rule for a new trial was refused. 





LOST BILL OF EXCHANGE.—FRESH BILL REQUIRED ON 
INDEMNITY. 
ROGERS U. HODGES. 


Vice-Chancellor’s Court, March 17.—Before Sir J. Parker.—Mr. H. 
STEVENS appeared in support of this claim, which was filed under the fol- 
lowing circumstances:—The defendant was the acceptor of a bill of exchange 
for £171 10s., drawn upon him by tbe plaintiff, who had deposited it with the 
Knightsbridge branch of the London and County Bank, where he kept an 
account. The bill was subsequently discounted by the Knightsbridge branch of 
the London and County Bank for the plaintiff, and it was then transmitted by 
post to the head office of the bank, in Lombard-street; but it was stated that the 
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bill never reached that office, and that it had been lost in its transmission 
through the post. Under these circumstances, the plaintiff applied to the 
defendant to give him another bill fur the same amount, and with a similar time 
to run as the first, offering likewise to indemnity the defendant, in case the bill 
supposed to have been lost should be found; but the defendant had refused 
to comply with the plaintifi’s request. A claim was now filed to compel the 
defendant to give such bill, or to pay the amount for which the bill lost, or 
supposed to have been lost, had been given, upon receiving a proper indem- 
nity from the plaintiff. 

The defendant dic not appear. 

His Hoxovr.—What indemnity do you offer ? 

Mr. H. Srevens.—That is the question. We are willing to isdemnify the 
defendant in a sufficient and proper manner. 

His Honour said, he did not think he could do more than refer it to the 
Master to settle a proper indemnity; further directions and costs to be re- 
served. 








Conununirations 
To the Editor of the Bankers’ Magazine. 


BANKERS CANVASSING FOR BUSINESS. 


Sir,—I am an old fashioned private banker, yet I am not unwilling to allow 
that great improvements have taken place, during the last thirty years, in the 
science of banking, as well as in other things. In point of security, the con- 
stitution of a joimt-stock bank is, undoubtedly, superior to that of a private 
bank; but that superiority has often shown itself to be the bane of the system. 
The ultimate safety of a joint-stock bank, founded upon a numerous aud 
wealthy propriet: ry, is unquestionable : hence the directors and managers are 
apt to presume upon their title to public confidence, by conducting their 
business in a way that would immediately bring discredit upon a private bank. 
For instance, a few days ago I received a cheque ou a joint-stock bank in this 
neighbourhood, and, on preseuting it at the bank for payment, the clerk at che 
counter, instead of handing me the money, inquired if | was aware they allowed 
on deposits 23 per cent. The circumstance struck me as very odd, and I was 
at a loss to understand what it could mean, but, on mentioning it to a friend, 
it was very soon explained. He assures me it is a regular practice with the 
bank in question to svlicit for deposits in the same way! Any one going to the 
bank with a cheque, or on other business, is sure to be canvassed for his 
account, if he be not already a customer; tle most liberal offers of aceommo- 
dation are made to induce persons to change their bankers, and no oppor- 
tunities are lest, either by the directors or manager, in public or in private, to 
entice to their office the connections of their rivals. 

Now, Sir, let me ask, would any private banker stoop to arts like these? 
Certainly not: they are not only unworthy of his position, but would, if re- 
sorted to, be fatal to his credit. Nothing can be more dangerous to a banker 
than in any way to compromise his independence. If to-day he canvass a 
party for bis account, how can le, to-morrow, refuse to make him advances, 
whether it were prudent to do so or not? And with regard to allowing more 
on deposits than money is worth in the open market, no private banker would 
dare to do it, were he ever so iuclined. For what does it imply? that the 
money is wanted as a means of making advances to customers on open 
accounts, the same as was done by the Northern and Central, Bank of Man- 
chester, and other banks, with what result is well known. No banker, unless 
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he be needy, would attempt to give more for deposits than he can make of the 
money, by the purchase of available securities, such as bills of exchange, 
exchequer bills, &c., and I should be glad to know how 23 per cent. can now 
be made by legitimate investments of that kind. The London bill brokers 
will only give 13 per cent. for money “at call,” or about the same rate on 
bills, and exchequer bills yieid only 2 per cent. As to government stocks, no 
prudent banker would think of buying into them at present prices. The con- 
sequence is, the Manchester and Liverpool banks have reduced their allowance 
_ on deposits to 14 per cent., the London joint-stock banks to 1 per cent, and 
the country bankers generally to 2 per cent., or under, Yet, in the face of all 
this, the bank to which [ allude is publicly intimating its willingness to give 
24 per cent. for deposits, and openly soliciting strangers for them at the 
counter! This fact speaks for itself, and carries with it its own commentary. 
But 1 am sure you will agree with me in saying, it is deeply to be regretted 
the history of banking, during the last twenty years, has been studied with so 
little effect by persons administrating the affairs of any bank, as to make them 
apparently forgetful of the instructive lessons which it teaches, and the 
dangers it points out to them. 
I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
A PRIVATE BANKER. 
Fylde, Lancashire, 11th May, 1852. 





WHICH IS THE RIGHT-HAND HALF OF A BANK NOTE? 
Sir,—With regard to the query in your last number “ which is the right- 
hand half of a bank note?” given by a correspondent, and to which you asked 
from any of your readers a solution, I was, at first thought, inclined to agree 


with you that the right-hand half of a note is that half which bears the 
signatures ; but, on a second reflection, I am disposed to reply, in our Scottish 
way, by putting auother query in return, viz., In looking a person face to 
face, say a public speaker, which is his right-hand side? Of course the side 
that is opposed to our left; and I cannot but think that the case must be the 
sane, whether the object be an animate or an inanimate one. 

In looking at a ledger we say that the Dr. side is the left-hand side, and 
that the Cr. is the right-hand side; that is as we viewthem. But the question 
regarding the bank note, is not, in my humble opinion, which is the right or 
left-hand half, as we look on it, but which is the ‘ight or left-hand half as is 
really represented by itself. 

It cannot, I think, be determined by “ the half which would be on the right- 
hand of a person giving the note to another,” as the right-hand side or the 
left-haud side would be presented according to whatever direction the note 
might be handed. I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
AN EDINBURGH SUBSCRIBER. 

Edinburgh, 8th May, 1852. 





BOOKS ON BANKING. 


Sir,—In your May number, I notice a short, but judicious article, entitled, 
“The Book Trade,” with reference chiefly to the intended publications of the 
Banking Institute. You, however, ovserve, that “our banking authors are 
chiefly bank officers, who have written their books as the profitable amusement 
of their leisure hours; and then they have been willing to lose a little money 
for the chance of the honour, or the fame, or the promotion which may possibly 
attend their publication ; ” thereby inferring, that those who write on banking 
are, for the mere sake of honour, fame, or promotion, necessarily speculators in 
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paper and printing—that most unprofitable ofall trades. I am not aware that 
this is the case generally throughout England ; but I can say that when, in Scot- 
land, a man writes a good book, no matter what the subject, he is at no great 
loss to find a publisher quite content to purchase the copyright, and take all 
risk. Asan instance, I remember the “The Scottish Banker,” one of the 
most recent works on banking published here, was first brought out by the 
respectable firm of Fraser and Crawford, who had purchased the copyright at 
their own risk ; and another work of the same author, entitled “‘ A Manual of 
the Law of Bills, Promissory Notes, and Bankers’ Cheques ” (pp. 500), was 
agreed for by the Edinburgh Printing and Publishing Company, before a line 
of it was written. The author of these works is a practical banker, and, I 
believe, has not confined himself solely to works on banking, having excelled 
in various departments of literature, among which may be named—romance, 
poetry, and the drama. 

As I myself have also written a small work upon banking, the copyright 
of which I sold, I am desirous, for the sake of my reputation, of showing that 
those who write on the subject are not necessarily speculators. 

I am happy to learn that the Banking Institute continues to progress. 
That it may goon flourishing is my most ardent wish. It might be politic to 
establish here in Edinburgh a branch of the institute, the council and patrons 
to be formed from the chief officers of the banks here, in Glasgow, in Berwick- 
on-Tweed, and intermediate towns. The papers read in London could be 
transmitted here, to be read again; and books from the library could, when re- 
quired, be forwarded here, to the charge of the local secretary—an office which 
my friend, Mr. Greenhill, who, I observe, is a member, is so well calculated to 
fill. I am your respectful servant, 

Edinburgh, 6th May, 1852. A BANK APPRENTICE. 





THE CLEARING HOUSE. 


S1r,—I observe, with great satisfaction, your approval of the Scotch system 
of clearing, and I believe it is only by some such plan becoming general in 
England, though there are difficulties there which do not exist with us, that 
the true state of banking can ever be ascertained. In reference to this sub- 
ject, I am anxious to know if you could put me in the way of knowing the 
amount of the clearances at the London Clearing House, since the table pub- 
lished in report on the Bank of Issue, 184], App. p. 320a, and which con- 
tains the amount £954,401,600, cleared in 1839; the money paid in the 
clearing being £66,275,600; the sum cleared in 1840 was £978,496,800 as 
printed in the Banker’s Circular. The returns have been discontinued for 
some years (about 1848), but if you could give me any directions how to attain 
my object,I shall feel deeply indebted to you. Perhaps you may be able to 
supply the information. 

The whole question of the circulation is an important one, especially that 
relating to payments by cheques. 

Your most obedient servant, 
Edinburgh, 18th May, 1852. AN EDINBURGH BANKER. 


[Can some of our friends at the Clearing House furnish us with the par- 
ticulars of the clearing balances for the last few years? Ep. B.M.] 





SALARIES OF JUNIOR BANK CLERKS. 


Str,—As you have ever proved yourself a consistent advocate of that re- 
markable saying, “the labourer is worthy of his hire,” I hope you will find 
room for an unexaggerated tale on this subject. 


ef The, © © = 4. bel Of he, 
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At the age of 18 I entered a bank in the cotton metropolis as clerk. 
Although no regular engagement was entered into, the understanding was, 
that, if I continued three years, my salary would be £30, £40, and £50. 
1 had to procnre security for £500 for my fidelity in this situation. My 
duties were to keep the book containing the particulars of all the bank-notes 
paid into the establishment, but not including those received from the Bank 
of England for immediate issue. This book was a check upon the tellers, and 
each evening I delivered over the amount of bank notes received during the 
day. In this mamner, large sums of money daily passed through my hands. 
Sometimes, also, I was assistant collector; so that, in my various duties, about 
three millions sterling went through my hands annually. 

Yet while all this confidence was reposed in me, mark the munificent remu- 
neration, £30 the first, and £40 the second years! 

Let us consider how far this remuneration would enable a young man to 
support himself. 

1st year. 2nd year. 
Salary .. aa 


oe oe -. £30 .. £40 
Premium on guarantee for £500 : 
Clothing .. ee ~ oe nis 15 


— 20... 20 
Balance, to pay board and lodging... .. £10 .. £20 


Here is a specimen of the liberality of a joint-stock bank, in entrusting with 
three millions of money annually a youth, and giving him the magnificent 
sum of £10 the first, and £20 the second year, to pay for his living! 

Is it to be wondered at that, with such treatment, in the course of the third 
year, I resigned my situation? Here, again, meanness showed itself, by the 
refusal to pay me at the rate of £50 for the year, although before leaving the 
establishment I had completed the first six months of the third year. Yet 
this bank was paying its shareholders a large dividend, and the manager a 
very handsome salary. I did not enter the establishment fresh from school, 
but after two years’ experience in my father’s counting-house. We hear much 
of the poor salaries of curates, but when compared with those already stated, 
and the difference of employment considered, will any one dare to say that 
the remuneration I have mentioned is sufficient for the care.of three millions 
annually ? 

There are times when the heart is apt to sicken at the greed and rapacity of 
some men, and certainly the present occasion is one. It should be, I con- 
ceive, the interest of banks to render their clerks contented and trustworthy. 
For this purpose, the salary, even in the lowest situation of the establishment, 
should be sufficient to pay the premium on the guarantee and the necessary ex- 
penses of clothing, board, and lodging, in a homely, but not expensive manner. 
Then, and not till then, will the well-educated classes of the present day send 
their sons into banks, while better remunerated sources of employment exist. 


am, Sir, 
A LATE BANKER’S CLERK. 





LIMITED LIABILITY FOR JOINT-STOCK BANK SHARE- 
HOLDERS. 


Sir,—Many valuable suggestions have at various times appeared in your 
magazine for improviug our banking system, but, in my humble opinion, the 
more recent ones do not grapple with the real evil we have to contend against, 
viz., unlimited liability. It is well known that persons of station, who, though 
friendlily disposed towards joint-stock banks, view with perfect horror this 
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responsibility. In order to remove this obstacle, the necessity of an entire 
change in principle cannot too often be urged on the attention of those inte- 
rested, as I am convinced that all attempts to ensure good banking, by Acts 
of Parliament, or any general rules, will only end in disappointment. Diree- 
tors and managers are not thus taught discretion—some more controlling 
power is required. The most feasible plan appears to me to be a system of 
“ limited liability.” Say, to double the amount of the shares, with a paid-up 
capital of not less than one-third of the liabilities, a periodical publication of 
the liabilities and assets, and the appointment of a government or sworn 
auditor, who shall be entirely independent of both directors and shareholders, 

It is true, limited liability will not necessari/y be a guarantee against loss, 
With proper safe-guards, however, I maintain it is more likely to have that 
effect than any legislative or other rules that can be devised. ‘The fact of the 
public being aware that they had to deal with the capital instead of the credit 
of shareholders, would operate as a check upon reckless trading. One great 
advantage would result from it, by putting an end to that vicious and unna- 
tural system of credit, established by re--discounting, on the faith of the share- 
holder’s list rather than the character of the paper, a custom, I fear, too 
prevalent, and to which may be attributed many of the misfortunes we all 
deplore. 

With respect to the idea suggested by Mr. Stroud in his able letter, pub- 
lished in your January number, that such a system is repugnant to English- 
men, I would ask, with the greatest submission, whether the Bank of England, 
the chartered banks in Scotland, and other similarly constituted companies, 
are regarded with less favour than their neighbours, or if their success may 
not be adduced as evidence in favour of the proposed change. 

I am, &c., 
May 14, 1852. J. B. 


ON THOMAS BULLION’S LETTERS. 


Srr,—I have always looked upon your journal as a very favourable medium 
of communication for your subscribers to offer remarks or suggestions on 
banking, or other mercantile matters; and if 1 mistake not, you, in your 
Editorial wisdom, rather give encouragement to the system. Viewing it not 
only as a means of gratifying the taste of all or any of your friends who may 
be slightly afflicted with the cacoéthes scribendi, but also of affording info:- 
mation on peculiar points from some, or eliciting it from others. 

In this spirit, I ventured to make some observations, in your April number, 
on “ Thomas Bullion’s Published Lett+rs,” and I now recur to the subject, in 
consequence of a very ill-natured letter, which appeared in your last publica- 
tion, signed “ Rusticus.” 

Your correspondent replies to my remarks in a very uncourteous and im- 
proper manner; and, without attempting to disprove anything which I had 
advanced, his whole aim, in addressing you, seems to have been simply to offer 
his fulsome adulations at the shrine of his idol, Mr. Thomas Bullion; and, 
thereafter, discharge his bilious sneers at your humble servant. 

I have already, in the pages of your journal, expressed my admiration of 
Mr. Bullion’s little work. I consider it a very excellent ‘‘ Hand-Book” to 
banking; containing a great deal of useful and well-arranged matter; and I 
have no doubt, from the pleasing manner in which the information is con- 
veyed, that his “ Letters” have been perused with satisfaction, both by the 
old stagers as well as the youngsters of our prefession. In admitting thus much, 
however, I must, at the same time say, that I cannot fully agree with your 
obsequious friend, Mr. “ Rusticus,” that there is nothing to dispute or caval 
at in Mr. Bullion’s Letters; nor do I concur with him in his apparent notion 
that there is much in them that a practical man does not already fully know 
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and understand. However, I shall be well pleased, as I dare say your other 
readers will also be, to see the long-promised second series of Letters, signed 
Thomas Bullion. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
May 12, 1852. SOUTH DEVON. 
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PROVINCIAL BANK OF IRELAND. 


THE annual meeting of this company was held on the 20th May ult., at the 
ottices, in Old Broad-street. 

E..tiotr MacnaGHrTen, Esq., was called to the chair. 

The four directors, who went out by rotation, were unanimously re-elected. 

The Secretary, Thos. Howat, Esq., then read the following report :— 

“In the reports submitted to the proprietors, during the several years past, 
it has, unfortunately, been necessary to give prominence to the condition of 
Ireland as one of severe and continuous depression ; and the directors cannot 
on this ocaasion congratulate the proprieters on the entire removal of the 
causes from which that depression arose ; but they are justified in stating, that 
the symptoms of improvement referred to in the report of last year have con- 
tinued to be developed, and that a gradual amelioration is in progress in that 
country. Increased attention has been given by the owners and occupiers of 
land to its improvement and cultivation, and the produce of the soil bas been 
brought to bear a nearer proportion to the consumption of the population than 
it did during several years past. Importations of foreign wheat and flour and 
Indian corn, which have formed so heavy a drain upon the pecuniary re- 
sources of the country, have, consequently, diminished, while the export of 
oats and oatmeal, and other articles of the produce of Ireland, has increased, 
so that in these respects there appears to be a gradual improvement. 

It is generally admitted, also, that the stock of cattle, sheep, pigs, and poul- 
try has considerably increased in number and improved in quality. ‘There has 
been a good demand for cattle and sheep at the spring fairs of this year, and 
the prices have been sufficiently high to remunerate, and to encourage in- 
creased attention on the part of farmers to the breeding and rearing of stock. 

It is important to add, that material relief has been experienced by decrease 
of the poor-rates, and there is thus a diminution of unproductive expenditure 
accompanying the increase of stock and agricultural produce. 

Respecting the harvest of 185] in Ireland, it may be stated, that favourable 
anticipations were entertained during the summer, but the autumn turned out 
wet, and generally unfavourable for ripening and securing the grain crops. 
Wheat was not extensively grown, and it was a deficient and inferior crop. 
Barley was moderately grown, and was a fair though not a large or fine crop. 
An unusually large breadth of land was sown with oats, but the crop in the 
aggregate could not be considered a productive one in proportion to its extent, 
and the quality suffered somewhat by the variable weather, which not only 
interrupted and retarded the operations of the harvest, but necessarily in- 
creased the expenses of saving the crop. The potato crop is one to which 
peculiar interest is still attached, and as confidence in its successful culture 
has been gradually restored, it was extensively planted last year, and, not- 
withstanding its having sustained considerable injury by disease, a large quan- 
tity of good potatoes was available for food and seed, and a larger planting has 
taken place this spring than for several years past. 

The growth of flax appears to be extending, and the crop of last year was a 
gvod one, and has proved generally very remunerative to the growers. 
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In their report to the meeting in May, 1851, the directors had occasion to 
notice the low rate of interest which had prevailed during the then previous 
year. This has continued throughout the period embraced in the account to 
be submitted to this meeting; the value of money having been even lower 
than in the preceding year, and, when this is taken into consideration in con- 
nection with the still much depressed, though improving condition of Ireland, 
the directors cannot but feel much satisfaction in being able to lay before the 
prietors at this time so favourable a view of the affairs of the bank as 
that which the following statement exhibits, and to which attention is now 
requested. 
The account submitted to the yearly general meeting in May, 
1851, showed the amount of rest, or undivided profits, at 
29th March, tobe .. ned ee “ ne -- £112,377 11 10 
From which there has been deducted the amount of two half- 
yearly dividends, viz.— 
At Midsummer, 1851 .. “ - .. £21,600 
At Christmas, 1851... is oie .. 21,600 
Together .. oa a wee 43,200 0 0 
Leaving a balance of. . es “ -. £69,177 11 10 
To which has since been added the amount of nett profits for 
the year ending on the 27th, being the last Saturday of 
March, 1852, after deducting the property-tax, and all ex- 
penses, and providing for all bad and doubtful debts .. 47,658 19 2 


Making the rest, or amount of undivided profits at 


March, 1852... oe oe oe oe -. £116,836 11 0 


The directors have only to state, in conclusion, that it is their intention to 
pay, in July next, the usual dividend of 4 per cent. for the half-year ending 
at Midsummer, being at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, or £1 on each 
£100 share, and 8s. on each £10 share; and they purpose, also, as hereto- 
fore, to pay the property-tax for the proprietors.” 

The CuarrMAN said that, although he could not say the directors were in a 
position to congratulate the proprietors on any great progress of business, yet 
they found they could congratulate them on the fact of the increased quantity 
of land which had been brought under cultivation, and that cattle were bring- 
ing good prices, and improvement generally progressing. (Hear, hear.) But 
without taking a speculative view of the matter, it must be consolatory to 
know that they were fairly and legitimately entitled to the dividend proposed. 
(Hear, hear.) The directors, after setting aside a sufficient sum to meet bad 
debts, had been able to add between £4,000 and £5,000 to the rest. 

A Proprietor wished to know whether the whole of their branches were 
paying a profit. 

The CHAIRMAN said, that was a difficult question to answer. Whenever 
any branch was found unprofitable, the directors did not hesitate to discontinue 
it; but the fact could not be immediately determined, and it depended on 
various circumstances. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, and the thanks of the meeting were 
then voted to the chairman, directors, and chief officers of the bank, for their 
attention to its interests. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND. 


THE annual meeting of the proprietors was held at the offices, 112, Bishops- 
gate-street, on Thursday, 13th May, ult. Mr. J. Fector Laurie was called to 
the chair, and read the report of the directors, as follows :— 
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“ It is with feelings of increased satisfaction with the condition and pro- 
gress of the National Provincial Bank, that the directors appear before the 
proprietors with their nineteenth annual report upon its affairs. The year 
1851, although presenting some remarkable features in its social and commer- 
cial history, does not, in connection with the subject of this report, call for any 
lengthened observations. The spirit of activity which characterised trading 
operations in 1850, was greatly stimulated towards the close of that year, by 
the near contemplation of the probable effect upon prices of the great indus- 
trial gathering which was to distinguish 1851. Speculative importations of 
an extensive character were accordingly entered upon, which have proved un- 
successful. Notwithstanding that the condition of the great mass of the 
community was satisfactory and prosperous, and that consumption was greatly 
augmented—notwithstanding that money continued abundant and cheap, and 
that the discovery of another gold region was added to the favourable cireum- 
stances of the season—great depression, with declining prices of all imported 
produce, prevailed—failures occurred from time to time, and the year closed 
with a long list of commercial reverses. In the manufacturing districts busi- 
ness has been prosecuted with increased vigour and enterprise. The export 
trade of the country for 1851 has even been upon a larger scale, and has em- 
braced a wider range than in 1850, and although there have been evidences 
of overstocked markets, and complaints of inadequate returns, the operations 
in this branch of trade appear, upon the whole, to have been successful, and 
to have exhibited every indication of a sound and healthy foundation. But 
the directors record no circumstance of the year with more satisfaction than 
the fact of an abundant harvest, the good effects of which are already apparent, 
in the relief given to agricultural gloom, and the revival, although slight, 
effected in local trade. As might have been expected from the circumstances 
just touched upon, the transactions of the company during the past year 
exhibit a decided increase, and although abundance continued to be the pre- 
vailing characteristic of the money market, yet the small advance in the rate 
of interest which occurred towards the end of 1850 was maintained until 
December last. The benefit arising from this increase of business and im- 
provement in the value of money will be apparent in the yearly account which 
the directors have now the pleasure to place before the proprietors. Previous 
to submitting the usual summary to the meeting, however, the directors have 
farther to state that the Monmouth and Glamorganshire Banking Company, 
which enjoyed very considerable support in the town of Abergavenny, having 
ceased to carry on business, the directors have been induced to extend the 
company’s operations to that place; and the short trial which the branch 
established there has had fully justifies the opinion which the directors formed 
of the eligibility of the opening of which they have thus availed themselves. 

The usual summary for 1851 is as follows :— 

1851. Jan. ]. Amount of undivided profits .. £103,180 17 6 
Dec. 31. Nett profits of 1851, after making 
allowance for bad and doubtful 
debts, and for a proportion of 

preliminary expenses .. oa 37,082 4 7 


140,263 2 1 
24,649 16 0 


Deduct dividend on company’s 
stock for 1851 .. ° 


Leaving undivided profits at 31st 
December, 1851. . a -. £115,613 6 1 


The directors recommend that a bonus of £2 per cent. be declared out of the 
profits of last year, and that the same be made payable, with the usual dividend 
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of 6 per cent., in July next. After payment of the bonus, there will remain a 
balance of tie year’s profits of £4,215 16s. 7d., which will form an addition 
to the reserve fund, making it £107,396 lds. ld. The following directors go 
out of office by rotation, viz., Edward Stewart, Esq., Robert Bell, Esq., and 
Almon Hill, Esq., but being eligible for re-election, offer themselves accord- 
ingly. Since last meeting a vacancy has occurred in the direction, by the 
death of Sir David Scott, Bart., to supply which the following qualified pro- 
prietor has offered himself as a candidate, viz., John Arthur Moore, Esq. (a 
director of the East India Company).” 

The CHairMAN then proceeded to say that, in moving the adoption of the 
report, he wished to say one or two words on the subject of the bonus which 
the directors recommended should be paid. The directors were aware that 
considerable differences of opinion existed in the public mind on the subject 
of a reserve fund. Some persons thought that, looking at the position of that 
bank, their reserve fund was sufficiently large, whilst others, looking at the 
amount of their operations, and the great amount of confidence placed in 
them, thought that the amount should be enlarged, as it was on the confidence 
and credit enjoyed the basis of the prosperity of a banking establishment must 
depend. Now, the directors felt that they ought to consult not only the 
reason, but even the prejudices of their clients as regarded such a fund, but at 
present they felt it to be sufficiently large, and they came before the proprie- 
tors asking them to continue to place that full confidence and reliance in the 
board which he was sure they had never abused. Looking, however, at the 
increase of the impcrtation of the precious metals into this country, and the 
low rate of interest, it was possible that at some future opportunity they would 
find that though their business had increased, their profits were not so large as at 
present. In that case, the directors would have to take all the circumstances 
of their position into their serious consideration; and they wished it, there- 
fore, to be distinctly understood, that though they were now about to give 
the shareholders a bonus, they did not pledge themselves that that bonus 
could be declared every year. He made these obseivations, wishing the direc- 
tors to remain unfettered as to their future proceedings; and again congratu- 
lating the proprietors on the general prosperity of the bank, he begged to 
move that the report be received and adopted. (Cheers.) 

The motion was put and carried unanimously, and the re-election of the 
three retiring directors, Mr. Ed. Stewart, Mr. R. Bell, and Mr. Almon Hill, was 
agreed to. John A. Moore, Esq., was also elected a director, and returned thanks. 





AGRA AND UNITED SERVICE BANK. 


At the half-yearly meeting held at Agra, on the 14th February last, the 
following abstract of “ Profit and Loss,” from Ist July to 31st December, 
1851, was laid before the proprietors :— 

To establishment expenses at Agra, Caleutta, Madras, Bom- Rs. a. 
bay, and London “ a = s Er 85,471 10 
Charges-general at ditto .. - tn a! wa 21,242 1 
Postages ditto ditto .. ma : =P “e 2,307 4 
Interests on deposits— Rs. 
at 4 percent... ic ave ~. 4,455 
at5 percent. .. ‘ ; .. 31,466 
at 6 percent. .. ee ie .. 42,417 


bo or -_s 


78,339 5 
Profit and loss account ; . a> 25,624 5 
Divisible balance a oe .. 8,26,469 14 


Total Company’s rupees a on . 539,454 8 
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By head office .. os . 
Caleutta branch .. és 
Madras branch .. ‘ 


Bombay branch .. ae 
London agency .. 


Total Company’s rupees 5,39,454 8 





THE SIMLA BANK. 


Tue following is the auditor’s report on the working of this bank since its 
establishment in 1850, and it will no doubt be read with satisfaction by the 
Shareholders. 

“ Gentlemen,—Agreeably to the request of J. E. Stephens, Esq., the 
Manager of the London branch of the Simla Bank, I have made a thorough 
examination, and audited the whole of the books and accounts at the banking 
house, St. Martin’s-place, Westminster, since its formation in May, 1850, up 
to 30th November last. The course of examination has been as follows :— 
I first compared the whole of the advices sent from India with the bills 
payable and receivable books, and found all bills and remittances accurately 
entered and taken to account. I next proceeded with the examination of the 
cash books, which I have checked with the said bills and remittances, and 
seen the vouchers for their due payments, then the drawing and deposit 
accounts of the several persons who transact business with this branch, and I 
find nearly every payment vouched by their cheques and orders ; such vouchers 
of which there are a very large quantity have been carefully preserved, and 
are in proper order for reference; in fact, the great number of vouchers for 
examination has been the principal cause of the extent of time that the audit 
has oceupied (as per my letter to Mr. Stephens of the 8th instant, a copy of 
which I belicve was sent to India). The few items of which the vouchers are 
deficient I have given in a list appended hereto, marked “A.” I next pro- 
ceeded with the examination of the ledgers, by checking them with the cash 
books and also with the journals, and have to report that they are perfectly 
accurate; I have attached hereto a list, marked “ B,” of some few bills for 
which I could not find advices, but the payment of such bills is vouched b 
the documents themselves; I have further attached lists, marked ‘‘C and D,” 
of bills payable and not due, and remittances not realised on the 30th No- 
vember last. These render complete my examination of the vouchers, 
postings and general keeping of the books. In regard to the profit and loss 
account of this branch, the first account of profit and loss sent out by this 
branch to India, giving the state of that account to 30th November, 1850, as 
per account marked E, attached hereto, shows a loss of £241 16s., which is 
quite correct. This loss is accounted for by its being the first six months of 
the existence of this branch. The second account sent out to India giving 
the state of the profit and loss to the 31st May, 1851, a copy of which I have 
also attached hereto, and marked F, shows a profit of £1101 Os. 10d., less 
£241 16s., the loss as stated of the preceding half-year, thus showing a clear 
profit to this date of £859 4s. 10d., and is also correct. The third and last 
account sent out, up to the 30th November, 1851, of which I attach a copy, 
marked “G,” shows a net profit of £2,635 19s. 8d. ; the greater portion of these 
profits is derived by the good management of the London Exchange account, 
which, while it shows so satisfactory a result, does not lock up any capital. 

I can but again observe, that the whole of the books are extremely well 
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kept, and I saw no reason for any material alteration. I did suggest a slight 
variation, for the purpose of simplifying still more the cash books, which was 
immediately adopted. I have received every attention and facility from your 
able manager, and the accountant, Mr. Black, to whose strict attention and 
superintendence I consider may be ascribed the clear and satisfactory manner 
in which every item is so properly vouched, placing beyond all doubt the 
due security of the administration and control of the assets of this branch. I 
therefore certify that the general statement sent out to India, bearing date the 
30th November last, contains (with the exception of the sum of one pénny, 
debited to profit and loss account, instead of the “ Constituents’ Account.” and 
which alterations I have madé in red ink, a tiuié répresentation of the balances 
of the books on that date, in proof of which, I haye signed a duplicate copy of 
the same, which is also attached hereto, marked H. 
I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Jas. Epw. Coneman, Public Accountant.” 





BANK OF MADRAS. 
Statement of the affairs of the Bank of Madras; at 31st Deeember, 1851. 
ASSETS. Rs. a. p. 


Cash credits on deposit of government securities . 855,049 6 5 
Loans on do. . 28,62,013 2 11 


Priyate do. .. os 


. 2,44,675 0 7 
Bank of Bengal hes ee ss 6,946 7 1 


Bank of Bombay ..  ..  .. ss ee ee~Ss«*24, 184 13 


Government bills discounted _ as ina aie ; : 75,796 9 3 


Dead stock .. x as oa 26,222 3 1 
Balance of cash on hand os -» 15,03,082 0 1 


Rupees 55,87,252 11 4 
LIABILITIES. 


Bank notes in circulation .. rv - -. 13,41,845 0 
Post bills do. .. ra So Pe re a 1,641 1 
Deposits 33 me re em ng «. 10,50,194 9 
Proprietors’ capital . ° 30,00,006 0 


Reserved fund, and profits for half year ended 7 oo Lwhaee 
Rupees 55,87,952 11 4 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
Reserved fund, at 30th June, 1851 os 33 08 53,165 1 3 
Net profit for half year ha a’ a3 ry" ss =1,41,106 15 3 


Rupees 1,44,272 0 6 


Dividend at 10 per cent. per annum on capital’ ., «. 1,56,000 0 0 
Balance of reserved fund oe as na oa 44,272 0 6 


Rupees 1,94,272 0 6 
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BANKS IN NEW SOUTH WALES.—LIABILITIES AND ASSETS. 


General abstract of the sworn returns, rendered pursuant to the Act of 
Council, 4th Victoria, No. 13, of the average assets and liabilities, and of the 
capital and profits of the under-mentioned banks’ of the colony of New South 
Wales, for the quarter ended 30th September, 1861. 





BANKS. 











New South | 
Wales | Commercial. Australasia. 


a 
(New.) 


1) Totals. 
Australia. 





LIABILITIES. Se £-£€ 2£8«2d¢6 8.48 #4 « @ £ $. 
Notes in circulation ee 7 . 56,696 7 8) 57,352 12 4) 80,683 6 1) 262,776 13 


Billsin circulation 1,230 4 eqeese 6,552 17 7,589 10 8 15,372 12 
Balances due to other ! 

4,222 6 8 eseee evcece 4,222 6 
361,827 14 1241,565 10 5/253,870 0 1,128,591 5 





435,324 13 2298,261 18 1 (317,775 10 1/359,600 17 3/1,410,962 18 
| 

188,333 0 9, 97,810 9 0/115,168 15 6)168,863 8 11] 470,175 14 
Landed property 2,918 19 11) 6,346 12 1) 9,750 0 0} 905 7 5} 19,920 19 
Notes and bills of other | 


banks 4810 9 ceeeee 922 13 
Balances due from other | 
| 








banks 87,968 3 9, 36,885 6 7 158 411) 125,011 15 
Notes and bills discounted,) | 
and all other debts due | 
to the banks ....cccreeeeeee 295,927 10 5, 











277,361 16 11,298,297 7 7/354,546 7 11)1,226,133 2 
Total assets ssecsscsseesereees/975,196 5 7,418,404 4 7 424,090 6 2)524,473 9 2/1,942,164 5 





CAPITAL AND PROFITs. | 
Capital paid up..... enneee 129,540 0 0,109,801 12 3900,000 0 0/820,000 0 0)1,959,341 12 
Rate per annum of last 

dividend .......... sssesseeeee] 10 per cont. | 10 percent. | 4 per cent. | *6 Jer owt, 

4l, 00 


Amount of dividend 5,540 17 6) 5,314 9 0} 18,000 0 0 69,855 6 








Amount of reserved profits | 


after paying dividend...| 7,376 11 8) 9,064 17 6| 36,255 16 10/106,104 ll 6) 158,801 17 

















* And bonus of 10s. per share on the paid-up shares, equal to 10 per cent. 





NATIONAL BANK OF IRELAND. 


Art the annual meeting, held 26th May ult., the report and accounts were 
received as satisfactory. It was stated that the new directors, since they had 
been in office, had, in conjunction with the other members of the board, worked 
harmoniously, and that every endeavour had been made to carry out economy 
in general management. The new form of accounts adopted showed the 
actual position of the establishment, and, notwithstanding the late reduction 
of the Sidend to 4 per cent. (profits having been influenced by the low rate 
of money), it was considered to stand, on the whole, in a favourable position. 
The Roscrea, Skibbereen, and Westport branches have been closed, as they 
have proved unremuneratiye, and a diminution has been made in the staff of 
inspectors by the appoimtment of one of that body to the management at 
Waterford. In answer to questions, it was intimated that, in consequence of 
the vigilance of the Irish directors, the bank had escaped nearly free from loss 
by the failures in Cork, Dublin, and elsewhere, and that a studied attempt 
was being made to give every reasonable accommodation to trade where it was 
not thought to be directed in speculative channels. Every one of the branches 
has undergone a rigorous inspection, for the purpose of testing the nature of 
its business, and they are now generally considered to be in a favourable con- 
dition. Two or three of the shareholders urged the desirableness of the 
directors publishing the reports a few days before the meeting, and also called 
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attention to the profits other banks were making, stating, that it was their 
belief that now past difficulties were overcome, ‘mutual co-operation would 
largely increase the connection of the establishment, The annexed extract 
from the report relates to the finances of the bank :— 

“The directors having found that the form of accounts, as presented at the 
last general meeting, obtained the approbation of the proprietors, beg to con- 
tinue them on this occasion on the same plan. The first statement is that of 
e rofit and loss :— 

- Arne profits to rieuneens 1850, 
oe .. £2,055 16 11 
Fund f for doubtful debts .. os -- 20,000 0 0 
Insurance fund .. ee ee -- 8,000 0 0 


£30,055 16 11 
Net profits for the year 1851, after providing for the bad 
and doubtful debts of that year .. oe ve 21,283 6 9 


51,339 3 8 
Deduct half-year’s dividend 
to Midsummer, 1851 .. £9,000 0 0 
Ditto to Christmas, 1851. -- 9,000 0 0 
18,000 0 0 
To doubtful debts existing at December, 
1850, now written off . 19,401 17. 1 
To fund set apart to meet the probable 
further losses on doubtful debts we 
at December, 1850 ., ‘ a 5,386 11 4 
To insurance fund . - ee na 5,494 18 4 
—__——. 48,283 6 9 


Leaving amount at credit of reserve fund at December, 
1851 o es “ sa ‘Ke me a £3,055 16 11 


And the second, that of assets and liabilities :— 
ASSETS. 


Government stock, exchequer bills, cash on hand, and at 

bankers’ .. . £567,975 5 ll 
Bills discounted, loans, and advances on current account. . 1,682,626 3 8 
Doubtful debts, to December 31, 1850, against which a sum 

of £5,386 11s. 4d. is held as a fund per contra ue 29,163 16 9 
Bank premises—London, Dublin, and branches ay 28,667 19 10 


£2,308,433 6 2 


LIABILITIES. 

Paid-up capital :— 
London stock . - «» £450,000 0 0 
Local stock .. és ‘5 21,197 10 0 
—_——_ £471,197 10 0 
Circulation .. .. 648,504 15 0 
Due by the bank on deposit receipts, current t accounts &e. 1,138,793 14 7 
Fund for doubtful debts ea oa ; 5,386 ll 4 
Insurance fund ee am we ne os wa 5,494 18 4 
Reserve fund ee oe ee oe oe ee 3,055 16 ll 


£2,308,433 6 2 
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“To which details the directors have nothing to add, except that the pro- 
prietors will observe that of the doubtful debts, for which a provision was 
made in the last accounts, £19,401 17s. ld. have been written off as irre- 
trievably bad, but that there is still a balance of £5,386 11s. 4d. left to meet 
such of the remainder as may in like manner eventually prove irrecoverable ; 
in addition to which, the reserve fund has been increased out of the profits of 
the year to £3,055 16s. 11d.” 
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REVIEW OF THE MONEY MARKET DURING THE MONTH OF 
MAY, 1852. 


Tue favourable state of things which prevailed during April has been con- 
tinued during May, and, in point of fact, we have scarcely any alteration to 
make in the description given in our last review. 

The prices of the public securities have been firm and remarkably steady. 
Consols have, on one or two days, touched par, for money, but have again 
receded to within } or 3 per cent. of that figure. 

The rate of discount remains as stated last month, and the demand for, and 
the supply of, capital, in the same state. Perhaps, on the whole, there is a 
little more difficulty in finding temporary employment for capital. 

In some of the colonial and produce markets, there have been indications of 
a speculative spirit. Large operations of that nature have taken place in cotton, 
wool, sugar, and some kinds of metal. In coffee, also, there have been large 
dealings. Prices, however, in none of these cases have been materially raised. 

In the railway market, there has been, on the whole, less business, and 
prices have given way, in most cases, but not seriously. The following is our 
usual list :— 

1852. 1852. 
24th April. 24th May. 

Newcastle and Berwick re Ss 9 .. 8 
York and North Midland... Re 26 .. 23h 
Eastern Counties us as ae mM ss 8} 
London and North-Western .. nt 125: .. 322 
London and South-Western .. 3 . 8 
Brighton ~~ ee ‘ ~s 105 
Midland ar oe ro : 69 
Great Western ee ar 92 
Great Northern aie . . 203 


STATE OF TRADE. 


The reports from Lancashire and Yorkshire continue to be, on the whole, 
satisfactory, but in some parts of the woollen districts there are heavy com- 
plaints. 








THE CORN TRADE. 


The Gazette averages for England and Wales have been— 


Corresponding 
Weeks Weekiy Six Weeks’ Six Weeks 
Qrs. sold. average. a ¥ Duty. Last Year. 
8 8 . . = 


. a . 
April 24...... 71,027 40 4 41 6 
ay 1...... 84,408 40 6 .. 41 1 
B.eeeee 98,660 41 1 40 11 
15 ..000. 94,297 41 3 40 11 
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The importations since the harvest of 1851 have been :— 
Wheat. Other Grain. Total. 
Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
Thirty-seven weeks ended 14th April, 1852. . 1,845,203 1,399,153 3,244,356 
Four weeks ended 12th May, 1852........ 263,383 179,460 442,843 





2,108,586 1,578,613 3,687,199 
And the average weekly results have been— 


yay Other Grain. bg 
TS. rs. rs. 

Thirty-seven weeks ended 14th April, 1852... 50,000 38,000 88,000 
Four weeks ended 12th May, 1852......-. 66,000 45,000 111,000 





More.. 16,000 7,000 23,000 


There has been a complete change in the weather during the present month. 
The drought and the east wind, which had continued for nearly ten weeks, 
have been succeeded by copious rains, and vegetation, which, in the early part 
of the present month, was in the most backward state, has assumed a very 
promising and luxuriant appeurance. The change in the weather appears to 
have taken place in time to prevent any scrious mischief, either to the pastures, 
corn-fields, or gardens, from the drought. At present, there are fair prospects 
of a satisfactory hay crop, and good hopes are entertained of the spring corn. 
The wheat is generally spoken of as looking well. The prices of grain have, 
not unnaturally, given way a trifle, especially as the distress in the centre of 
Europe appears to have become less severe. The corn-trade has been, on the 
whole, steady and firm, and is free from excitement. 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
The Gazette returns have been :— 


LIABILITIES. 
Date. Public Private Total Total 
1852. Circulation. Deposits. Deposits. Deposits. Rest. Liabilities. 
April 24 ,, 2281 .. 299 .. 1447 ., 1746 ., 3:09 .. 43:37 
May 1..23°:05 .. 319 .. 1437 .. 1756 ., 310 .. 43°71 
» uM! .. SB. MB. WS. 282 .. OR 
» ..2@ .. 447 . We ., WS .. 8 .. CH 


ASSETS. 
Bullion in Bullion in 

Date. Public Private Banking Issue Total Total 
1852. Securities. Securities. Department. Department. Bullion. Assets. 
April 24... 13°34 .. 1044 .. 1199 .. 760 .. 1959 .. 43:37 
May 1.. 13:34 .. 1047 ,. 1207 .. 7:83 .. 1990 .. 43-71 
» 8.188% .. 3 .. 1939 .. 784 .. W2 .. 4390 
» 16..1845 .. 1021 .. 1263 .. 7:67 .. 2030 .. 43°97 
The bullion has at length reached an amount above twenty millions, and it 
seems likely that it may reach perhaps a considerably higher sum. The 
private securities are less, notwithstanding the recent reduction of the offi- 

cial rate to 2 per cent. 








Potes of the Month. 


Sourn Austrauian Banxine Company.—A special general meeting of 
the shareholders was held on the 8th May ult., for the purpose of con- 
sidering the propriety of increasing the capital of the bank, E. Divett, Esq., 
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M.P., in the chair. The chairman, in a very lucid speech, which was 
listened to with great attention, stated that the goapiidl of the Directors, 
agreed to by them unanimously, was that, permission having been obtained 
from the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to raise the capital 
of the company from £200,000 to £300,000, the same be increased accord- 
ingly, by the issue of 4,000 new shares of £25 each; and that the same be 
offered to the proprietors respectively, in proportion to the number of shares 
duly registered which shall be held by each on the 30th June, 1852; and 
that such shares as shall not be taken by the proprietors shall be issued to 
the public, in manner provided by the deed of settlement. The reasons for 
desiring the additional capital were, the increased and increasing business of 
the bank, and more particularly the fact that Governmerit had just trans- 
ferred their colonial account to the bank, for which an extra supp y of specie 
was indispensable. The shareholders were aware of the dividend which they 
received last year ; and he was happy to say, from information which had been 
received, that they would have the same dividend this year. He believed he 
might say it would be a little in excess. He thought it would be 8 per cent., 
or a little more, being free from income tax. He believed the interest would 
be 6 per cent., with a bonus of 10s. per share. 

In answer to inquiries from shareholders, the chairman added, that he be- 
lieved the business of the bank would be greatly increased, and that the gold 
discoveries would add to their profits. They could not establish agencies in 
Melbourne, as they were confined to Australia, but they could establish 
agencies in South Australia. The responsibility of the shareholders was 
limited, by the charter of the bank, to double the amount of their shares. 

Resolutions for increasing the capital as proposed, and for payment of 
instalments of £2 10s. per share, commencing Ist September, 1852, and 


ending Ist ca ee ang 1855, were then put, and carried unanimously; and 


after the usual votes of thanks, the meeting separated, apparently well satis- 
fied with the result of the proceedings. 


Tue Directors oF THE Bank or France have just had constructed, in 
the middle of the garden of that building, extensive cellars, the masonry of 
which is nine feet in thickness. These cellars, which, on the slightest alarm, 
may be immediately filled with water, and the entrance to which is, besides, 
secured by thick iron doors, are intended to receive the immense mass of 
gold and silver, both in coin and bars, which forms the reserve of the bank. 


Directors or tHE Bank or Encuanp for 1852-53. The following is 
the list of Governors and Directors of the Bank of England for the year 
efisuing; viz., Thomas Hankey, Esq., jun., Governor; John Gellibrand 
Hubbard, Esq., Deputy-Governor. Directors,—Thomas Baring, Henry 
Wollaston Blake, Henry Hulse Berens, Arthur Edward Campbell, William 
Cotton, Bonamy Dobree, Charles Pascoe Grenfell, John Benjamin Heath, 
Charles Frederick Huth, George Lyall, jun., James Malcolmson, Thomas 
Masterman, Alexander Matheson, James Morris, Sheflield Neave, George 
Warde Norman, John Horsley Palmer, Sir John Henry Pelly, Bart., Henry 
James Prescott, Thomas Charles Smith, William “Fhom son, Alderman, 
Thomas Tooke, jun., Thomas Matthias Weguelin, Francis Wilson, Esquires, 


Repuction or Interest on Excuequer Bixxs,—It will be seen, from 
the following notice, that Government have reduced the rate of interest on 
the Exchequer Bills falling due in Jurie, 1852, from 14d. per day, to lid. 
per day.. The state of the money market rendered the reduction easily 
pretest, and the saving to the country is considerable, At the rate of 

id, per diem, the Exchequer Bills yield £1 18s, 03d, per cent, per annum, 
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at par.; but they are at a considerable premium, as usual, in the market. 
The notice is as follows :—* Office of Her Majesty’s Paymaster-General, 
Whitehall, May 17, 1852.—The Exchequer Bills dated in the month of June, 
1851 (per act 14th Vict., cap, 9, £17,756,600, anno 1851), with the interest 
due thereon, will be paid off on the 10th June, 1852, when the interest will 
cease. Such bills will be received for exchange at this office daily, from half- 
past 10 till 3 o’clock, until the 3rd of June, 1852, inclusive. New bills, bearing 
interest at the rate of one penny and one farthing by the day upon every 
one hundred pounds, and dated the said 10th day of June, 1852, may be ob- 
tained in payment of the principal of the whole or part of the Exchequer 
Bills issued under the act above-mentioned, on the claimants specifying in 
their claims or lists the amount of new bills required by them. The new 
bills, together with the interest on the bills left for exchange, will be issued 
on the 11th day of June, 1852. The bearers must attend at this office, to 
sign receipts for the payment of principal and interest. Payment in money 
may be obtained at this office for any of the said Exchequer Bills previously 
to the said 10th day of June, 1852, upon the claimants leaving the bills for 
examination one day prior to that on which such payment is desired. All 
Exchequer Bills dated prior to June, 1851, have been previously advertised 
to be paid off. 








Prices of Joint-Stock Sank Shares. 


Epinspurcu (Mr. Thomas Miller), 24th May, 1852.—Bank of Scotland 
(paid up £100), £185 10s.; British Linen Company (paid up £100), 
£205; Caledonian Bank (paid up £2 10s.), £3 11s.; City of Glasgow Bank 
(paid up £10), £10 14s.; Clydesdale Bank _ up £10), £12 7s. 6d.; 
Commercial Bank (paid up £100), £180; Eastern Bank (paid up £10), 
£10; Edinburgh and Glasgow Bank (paid up £5), £3 13s.; Exchange Bank 
of Scotland (paid up £38), £4 16s. 6d.; National Bank (paid up £10), 
£15 10s.; North of Scotland Bank (paid up £2 10s.), £2 18s.; Royal 
Bank (paid up £100), £133 5s.; Union Bank (paid up £50), £90; 
Western Bank (paid up £50), £69 10s. 

Dus.in (Messrs. } & J. Stephens & Son), 25th May, 1852.—Prices of 
Joint-stock Bank Shares, as sold on the Dublin Stock Exchange, between the 
25th day of April and 25th day of May instant.—Bank of Ireland stock, 215, 
214%, 215, 2154, 2154, 2154, 215}, 2154, 216, 2164, 2163, 217. Hibernian 
Bank, 304, 308, 303, 302, 31, 302; National Bank of Ireland, 194, 193, 193, 
19%, 20, 193, 20. Royal Bank of Ireland, 14, 144, 14, 144, 14. 

Hutt (Messrs. T. W. Flint § Co.), 25th May, 1852.—Hull Banking Com- 
pany, 123,13. Yorkshire Banking Company, 6, 6}. 

Leeps (Messrs. Greenland Brothers), 25th May, 1852.—Leeds Banking 
ana A (£15 paid up), 22, 22}; Yorkshire Banking Company (#4 4s. paid 
up), 6, 63. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. J—A Bank of England note is a legal tender in England and Wales. 

Farr Pay is rather severe in his remarks on Joint-stock bank management. We will endea- 
vour, however, to find room for his letter. 

Aw OricIvAL Supscriper.—There appears to have been no alteration in the Bank of England 
rate of discount from 1746 to 1822. It remained during the whole time at 5 per cent. 

THE EXxcHANGE oF NOTES IN ScOTLAND.—We regret that, by an error of the press, at;page 248 in 
last number, the balance of exchange in favour of the Clydesdale Bank was stated as £11 10s. 5d. 
instead of £11,105. 

Bank oF Mapras.—We have thought it better to hold over an article we had prepared respecting 
the bank for a short time. 

BirmincHam Bankinac Company.—We do not know the date when this Company increased its 
capital from €100,000 to £200,000, 





Statistics. 


Tne Corn Trapve ror 154 Yrars.—Mr. Brown, one of the secretaries 
of the Statistical Society, has published at once the most compendious, com- 
srehensive, and accurate view of the corn trade of this country which we 
Rone ever seen. The quantities of wheat and wheat flour imported and ex- 
ported, the price, the duty, and the titles of acts of Parliament regulating 
the duty, are given for 154 years, on a single folio page, in excellent readable 
print, and with lucid arrangement. Mr. Brown’s tabular view is calculated 
to suggest many interesting and instructive inferences, and we shall submit 
afew. For the first 94 years, or from 1697, in the reign of William IIT., we 
imported neither foreign nor colonial corn; but we exported corn, and, in 
some years, to the amount of above 500,000 quarters. In the four years 
of the 17th century, the average price is about 53s., which is about 10s. a 
quarter more than the four years of our free-trade, or 11s., including the 
duty now charged. In so far, then, as bread-corn is concerned, our people 
are at present better off than they were 150 years ago—in the good old times 
of William of Orange. The most remarkable feature of the early years 
of the table, reckoning from the commencement of the 18th century, is the 
extraordinary fluctuation of prices. In 1706 and 1707, we have corn at 
23s. 9d. and 26s. 1d., and in 1709 and 1710, at 71s. 11d. and 71s. 6d. In 
1728, we have it at nearly 50s., and in 1732 we have it at 24s. 4d., and in 
1740 at 45s. 4d. In short, in one year there was a glut, and in another, not 
far from it, something very like a famine. This miserable state of things 
evidently arose from want of capital, want of agricultural skill, want of cheap 
means of conveyance, and reliance on the broken reed of native resources. 
In every one of the years of scarcity in question, we were considerable ex- 
porters, by the help of bounties which existed from the Revolution, and which 
enhanced the cost to the consumer, without having the slightest effect in 
producing steadiness of supply. From 1757, about the era of the commence- 
ment of the cotton manufacture, and consequent rapid increase of population, 
we began to import largely ; and importing and consuming more than we 
exported, England became virtually an importing country, the export being 
factitious. From 1757 to 1793, prices, with agricultural improvement, be- 
came more steady, and ranged only between 36s. and 52s. Foreign corn, for the 
protection of landlord rent, being all the while subject to a duty when wheat 
was under a certain price. The object aimed at in this kind of legislation 
seems to have been never to allow the price to fall below 51s., or thereabouts ; 
for, when under this, the duty levied on the foreign article ranged, as Mr. 
Brown has shown, from 17s. to 25s, a quarter. Thanks to Peel, Russell, and 
free-trade, we have our bread-corn at this moment, with more than double 
the mouths to feed, by 11s.a quarter below this long-cherished landlord 
standard. In the third year of the war of the French Revolution, the price 
of wheat rose to 75s., and in the fourth to 78s. In 1798 and 1799, with war 
and a depreciated currency, it rose to 113s. and 119s., and with the same bad 
allies in 1812 it rose to 126s.—that is, to between three and four times its 
present cost, and about 180 per cent. higher than it was in the year of fa- 
mine—1739 and 1740, the last of which was emphatically called by the Scots, 
the “black,” or direful spring. From the year 1823, downwards, to the entire 
exploding of the system in 1848, a direct tax on bread has contributed to 
the public treasury. In 1842, this tax produced £1,194,615, and in the 
whole period it has yielded to it, as we find by Mr. Brown’s table, £7,661,100. 
It is quite certain, then, that the whole affair, bounties, duties, and sliding- 
scale, from the first days of King William to the last days of Robert Peel, 
has been virtually a swindle on the public, the swindlers all the while labour- 
ing under the strange hallucination that they were honest men, and even 
patriots, in a sort of breeches-pocket sense.—Examiner. 
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Bankers’ Tieeklp Circulation Returns, 
Pursuant to the Act 7 & 8 Victoria, c. 32; extracted from the Lonpon GazETTES. 


PRIVATE BANKS. 





| nathaatand AVERAGE AMOUNT. 


NAME OF BANK. | Issue. 





i 
Ec April 3. | April 10. | April 17. 





| £ £ | £ £ 
1 Andover Bank ..........000 11,173 | 11,096 | 11,993 
Ashford Bank .... ae sheen! 11,263 11,994 | 12,675 | 11,067 
Aylsham Bank 5,854|| 4,205 | 4,215 | 4,380] 4,540 
Aylesbury Old Bank | 22,377 | 23,320 | 24,493 | 25,005 
Baldock and Biggleswade Bank . 23| 26,648 | 28,324 | 28,026 | 27,601 
Barnstaple Bank | 2} 10,659 | 9,823 | 9,815 | 9,933 
Basingstoke and Odiham Bank ... : 15,834 | 15,587 | 15,362 | 15,149 
Bedford Bank 31,983 | 32,389 | 33,269 | 33,973 
Bewdley Bank 597| 11,413 | 11,363 | 11,377 | 11,138 
Bicester and Oxfordshire Bank ... | | 13,558 | 14,491 | 15,015 | 15,168 
11 BirminghamBank—Attwoods&Co.! | 21,376 | 22,517 | 23,604 | 23,770 
Birmingham and Warwickshire Bk. | £0,755 | 10,198 | 11,482 | 11,416 
13 Blandford Bank 7 75034 | 7,238 7,298 75534 
14 Boston Bank— Garfit and Co....... 5 52,183 | 59,413 | 64,504 | 66,566 
15 Boston Bank—Gee and Co. 13,564 | 14,195 | 14,411 | 14,161 
16 Bridgewater Bank 5,510 | 5,700] 5,582] 5,698 
7 Bristol Bank | 32,73C | 34,973 | 34,213 | 34,976 
18 Broseley and Bridgenorth Bank .. , 15,994 | 16,118 | 15,541 | 16,069 
19 Buckingham Bank 19,822 | 19,302 | 20,303 | 20,608 
20 Bury and Suffolk Bank 64,893 | 64,938 | 66,566 | 68,055 
21 Banbury Bank | 29,224 | 30,104 | 30,154 | 31,384 
22 Banbury Old Bank 23,853 | 23,888 | 23,860 | 24,188 
23 Bath City Bank | 4,57 3,170 | 3,577 | 3,738 | 3,469 
24 Bedfordshire Leighton Buzzard Bk.| 36,829 | 32,531 | 32,326 | 32,493 | 34,453 
25 Birmingham Bk.—Taylor & Lloyds! 38,816} 28,618 | 29,303 | 29,538 | 29,954 
26 Bradford Old Bank ................ 12,676 || 12,680 | 12,952 | 12,429 | 12,505 
27 Brecon Old Bank . seeses| 68,271]| 52,771 | 54,619 | 59,120 | 58,004 
28 Brighton Union Bank . eee] 33,794/| 25,571 | 27,179 | 28,244 | 26,868 
29 Burlington and Driffield Bank.. 12,7 745) 10,748 | 11,312 | 11,305 | 11,959 
30 Bury St. Edmund’s Bank 3,201 || 2,055 | 2,015 | 2,255 | 2,520 
31 Cambridge Bk.—Mortlock & Co.) 25,744 || 16,613 | 16,889 | 16,773 | 16,552 
32 Cambridge and Cambridgeshire Bk.) 49,916 | 39,358 395473 | 39,382 | 38,606 
33 Canterbury Bank 33,671 || 27,500 | 28,425 | 29,331 | 29,247 
34 Carmarthen Bank || 23,597 || 15,471 | 15,224 | 15,234 | 15,752 
35 Chertsey Bank |) 8,436]; 2,862 | 3,300] 3,020] 3,183 
36 Colchester Bank || 25, 082 | 16,894 | 17,431 | 17,097 | 17,629 
87 Colchester and Essex Bank ......... || 48,704 || 30,127 | 31,012 | 31,669 | 31,177 
38 Cornish Bank—Tweedy & Co. ...! 49,869 |) 36,531 | 37,410 | 38,618 | 38,110 
39 Coventry Bank 12,045 || 6,923 7,103 7,628 7,090 
40 City Bank, Exeter || 21,527 || 20,225 | 21,270 | 21,483 | 21,443 
41 Craven Bank—Alcocks & Co. eee!) 77,154)! 73,5713 | 73,899 | 75,988 | 76,799 
42 Cardiff Bank | 7,001 |} 4,634 | 4,586 | 5,011 
43 Chepstow Old Bank . seseeel| 9,387 || 6,843 73395 7,160 
44 Derby Bank—Messrs, “Evans 13,332 || 12,656 | 12,442 | 11,648 
45 Derby Bank—Smith and Co. ...... || 41,804!) 39,157 | 39,554 | 41,238 
46 Derby Old Bank 27,237 || 27,961 | 28,236 | 28,043 
47 Devizes and Wiltshire Bank 20,674 || 9,712 | 10,263 | 10,156 
48 Diss Bank | 10,657 || 10,140 103305 | 10,127 
49 Doncaster Bank and Retford Bank), 77,400!) 56,053 | 56,677 | 59,398 
50 Darlington Bank ..........0ss008 | 86, | 71,057 | 74,845 | 79,541 
i ( 
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AVERAGE AMOUNT. 
NAME OF BANK. Authorised | 


Issue. 








| 
} March 27. April 3. April 10. April 17. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
51 Devonport Bank '! 10, 664 | 9,130 | 9,648 | 10,010 | 10,051 
52 Dorchester Old Bank | 48,807 | 41,878 | 42,531 | 44,448 | 45,305 
53 East Cornwall Bk.—Robins & Co.| 112, 280 | 99,088 |101,298 |101,651 j101,424 
54 East Riding Bank—Bower & Co.|! 53,392} 49,840 | 48,784 | 50,397 | 53,469 
55 Essex Bk. & Bishops a Bk.| 69,637 | 395396 | 40,465 | 40,449 | 41,026 
56 Exeter Bank 37,894) 27,622 | 28,439 | 29,240 | 29,128 
57 Fakenham Bank 24, 293 | 18,180 | 18,685 | 15,987 | 19,534 
58 Faringdon Bk. & Bk. of Saal 8,977| 6,258 | 6,224 | 7,000] 6,990 
59 Farnham Bank.............cseseseeees | 14,202 || 12,910 | 13,398 | 13,466 | 13,334 
60 Faversham Bank || 6,681 || 5,789 | 5,529 | 6,410| 6,180 
61 Godalming Bank 6,322 |; 4,163 | 4,257 | 4.329 | 4,492 
62 Guildford Bank | 14,524} 6,670) 6,710 | 7,850 | 7,867 
63 Grantham Bank—Hardy and Co.|| 30, 372 || 24,471 | 28,045 | 28,576 | 30,347 
64 Hastings Old Bank | 38,038 |, 25,310 | 26,336 | 27,195 | 28,021 
65 Hereford City and County Bank..|| 22,364 | | 15,509 | 15,439 | 14,309 | 14,692 
66 Hertford and Ware Bank | 23,635 | 21,021 | 21,454 | 21,352 | 21,321 
67 Hull & Kingston-upon-Hull Bank}| 19,979 || 17,401 | 19,095 | 20,190 | 19,585 


68 Huntingdon Town & County Banki| 56, 591 | |, 39,130 | 39,757 | 40,365 | 41,906 
69 Harwich Bank 


32771 | 4,153 | 45308 | 4,175 
70 Hemel Hempstead Bank 21,580 | 20,785 | 21,524 | 22,948 


71 Hertfordshire, Hitchin Bank A || 345997 | 34395 | 34,873 | 34,048 
72 Hereford, Ross, & Archenfield Bk.|| 27,625 || 16,203 | 16,367 | 15,790 | 16,670 
73 Ipswich Bank 21 ‘901 | 17,150 | 17,389 | 17,412 | 17,771 
74 Ipswich & Needham Market Bank|| 80,699 | 53,234 | 53,305 | 54,404 | 55,730 
75 Kentish Bank—Mercer & Co. ...|| 19,895}, 13,900 | 13,920 | 14,827 | 14,717 
76 Kington and Radnorshire Bank.. All 26,050 | 18,458 | 18,444 | 20,066 | 20,352 
Knighton Bank 9,090} 9,582 | 9,413 | 8,979 | 8,144 
Knaresborough Old Bank 21,825 | 18,554 | 18,535 | 19,001 | 18,910 
Kendal Bank 44,663 | 38,954 | 38,545 | 39,447 | 39,486 
Kettering Bank 9,192 || 7,782 | 7,876} 8,217 | 8,586 
Lane End Staffordshire Bank ...|| 5,624) 5,160 | 5,205 | 5,258] 5,240 
Leeds Bank 53,357 || 52,112 | 52,737 | 53,793 | 53,822 
Leeds Union Bank 37,459 || 37,297 | 38,041 | 38,470 | 35,662 
Leicester Bank 32,322 || 26,117 | 26,459 | 29,571 | 28,785 
Lewes Old Bank 44,836 || 30,367 | 30,874 | 31,236 | 32,066 
PAE BN ivisvseceseescsssscnsecea | 22,786 || 13,349 | 13,246 | 13,704 | 13,810 
Lincoln Bank 100,342 || 70,564 | 75,093 | 80,754 | 80,804 
Llandovery Bank & LlandiloBank}) 32,945 || 9,579 | 8,931 | 8,883 | 9,039 
Loughborough Bank . 7,359 || 6,930 | 7,480 7,893 97,110 
Lymington Bank 5,038 |} 3,740 | 3,970 | 4,335 | 4411 
Lynn Regis and LincolnshireBank|| 42,817 || 30,421 | 30,841 | 32,588 | 33,299 
Lynn Regis and Norfolk Bank .. | 13,917 | } 10,550 | 11,132 | 11,025 | 12,076 
Macclesfield Bank | 15,760 || 14,649 | 14,959 | 14,745 | 15,020 
Manningtree Bank ... coosl] POOR] 35337 | 30993 3,274 | 3,215 
Marlborough Bank 19,073 || 1,704 | 1,705 1,695 1,715 
Merionethshire Bank ............++- | 10,906 || 4,862 | 5,387 | 5,237| 5,388 


Miners’ Bank | 18,688 || 12,562 | 12,439 | 12,309 | 11,055 
98 Monmouthshire Agricultural and) 




















| 29,335 || 25,911 | 26,299 | 27,266 | 27,955 
99 Monmouth Old Bank ............. “| 16,385 || 13,349 | 13,047 | 13,332 | 13,380 
100 Newark Bank | 28,788 \ 24,417 | 25,140 | 27,285 | 27,035 
101 Newark and Sleaford Bank | 51,615 || 39,185 | 42,023 | 44,482 | 49,076 
102 Newbury Bank | 36,787 \ 21,406 | 21,678 | 22,743 | 23,280 
103 Newmarket Bank..............ss0008- a 14,912 | 14,618 | 15,272 | 16,223 
104 Norwich Crown Bank and Norfolk | 

and Suffolk Bank ............- “| 49,671 | 44,820 | 45,520 | 46,914 | 47,315 
105 Norwich and Norfolk Bank 75,372 || 58,897 | 61,438 | 62,734 | 62,330 
106 Nottingham & Nottinghamsh. Bk.|| 10,866 8,136 | 8,985 | 9,812 \ 9,956 
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|| Authorised, AVERAGE AMOUNT, 


Issue. 








NAME OF BANK. 
April 3. | April 1 0 | April 17. 
Ss | £ £ 
107 Nuneaton Bank 375 3,043 | .074 | 2,780 
108 Naval Bank, Plymouth | 27,946 | 29,400 | 26,072 
109 New Sarum Bk.—Everett & Smith | 15,659 | | 14,271 | 14,451 | 13,900 
110 Nottingham Bank 31,047 | | 25,475 | 25,755 | 26,085 
lll Oswestry Bank 18,471 | 10,094 | 10,653 | 10,983 
112 Oxford Old Bank | 34,391 45 | 33,082 | 32,128 | 32,549 
113 Old Bank, Tonbridge | 13,1831; 4 | Jo857 7,404] 7,430 
114 Oxfordshire Witney Bank ..........) 11,852 || 9,295 93435 93793 9,600 
115 Pease’s Old Bank, Hull ............'| 48,807 |} 37,553 | 38,730 | 40,272 | 40,628 
116 Penzance Bank | 11,405|) 9,724 | 11,251 | 11,977 | 10,860 
117 Peterborough Bank—Yorke & Co. 12,545 7,390 6,836 8,112 | 8,666 
118 Pembrokeshire Bank | 12,910; 8,584 | 8,189 | 8,133 | 8,432 
119 Reading Bank—Simmonds & Co.|| 37,519 || 26,233 | 26,235 | 26,752 | 26,644 
120 Reading Bk.—Stephens & Blandy|| 43,271 |) 27,490 | 28,235 | 29,243 | 29,455 
121 Richmond Bank, Richmond 6.889! 5,225 55376 5,662 5,488 
122 Rochdale Bank | 5,590]; 5,063 | 5,010] 5,098 | 5,030 
123 Rochester, Chatham, & Strood Bk.|| 10,480); 7,161 75484 | 7,191 6,925 
124 Royston Bank 16,393 || 10,999 | 11,290 | 11,869 | 12,856 
125 Rugby Bank | 17,250| 12,994 | 13,911 | 13,646 | 13,750 
126 Rye Bank | 29,864 || 12,657 | 15,484 | 16,755 | 16,225 
127 Ross Old Bank, Herefordshire ...'| 4,4 20) 35596 | 4,149 1 4,710] 4,479 
128 Saffron Walden & North Essex Bk. 1 28,088 | 27,847 | 28,002 | 28,367 
129 Salop Bank . eecces || 22,338), 13,532 13,600 | 14,256 | 13,496 
130 Scarborough Ol Bi ink | 24,813) 21,147 | 21,452 | 22,491 | 22,726 
131 Shrewsbury Old Bank | 43,191) 34,210 | 34,991 36,536 | 36,342 
132 Sittingbourne and Milton Bank.. 4,789 || 2,090] 2,255 2,281 2,528 
133 Southampton Town & County Bk.| 18,589 || 10,620 | 11,385 | 13,354 | 12,621 
134 Southwell Bank 14,744 || 13,676 | 13,881 | 13,988 | 14,157 
135 Southampton and Hampshire Bk.|| 6,770); 3,720 | 3,965 3,891 3,581 
136 Stone Bank |} 9,154 | 445 445 445 440 
137 Statford Old Bank | 14,166] 10,11 | 9,846] 9,251] 9,322 
138 Stamford and Rutland Bank | 31,858 || 28,130 | 27,835 | 28,383 
139 Stourbridge Old Bank 17,560 | 105 102 100 
140 Shrewsbury and Welsh Pool Bank| 25,336 || 22,838 | 22,680 | 23,310 
141 Taunton Bank | 29,799 | ! 21,297 | 21,885 | 22,513 
142 Tavistock Bank 13,421 || 9,334 | 10,030 | 11,222 
143 Thornbury Bank | 10,026 || 7,262 | 6,922 | 6,756 
144 Tiverton and Devonshire Bank...) 13,470) 8,443 | 8,318 
145 Thrapstone and Kettering Bank. . | 11, 559 | | 10,605 | 10,782 
146 Tring Bank and Chesham Bank..| 13,531 | | 13,864] 13,319 
147 Towcester Old Bank 10,801 || | 9,173 | 9,683 
148 Town and County of Poole Bk. | 

and Ringwood and Poole Bk.) 11,856 | 10,248 | 10,525 

149 Union Bank, Cornwall 17,003 | 9,115 | 10,290 | 
150 Uxbridge Old Bank 25,136 19,973 | 20,444 
151 Wallingford Bank | 17,064 | 7,813 | 7,866 
152 Warwick and Warwickshire Bank!) 30,504 | 22,055 | 22,415 
153 Wellington Bank, Somerset ......!! 6,528 g 32296 | 3,043 
154 West Riding B: ink | 46,158 | 42,007 | 44,062 
155 Whitby Old Bank | 14,258 7° | 13,193 | 13,530 
Winchester, Alresford & Aiton Bk. | 25,892 | 20,863 | 20,939 
Winchester and Hampshire Bank| 6,737 | 3 45954 | 5,088 
Weymouth Old Bank | 16,461 || | | 14,662 | 14,995 | 
Wirksworth and Derbyshire Bk. | 37,602 | | 36,841 | 36,148 | 
Wisbeach and Lincolnshire Bank) 59,713 | 38,350 | 39,163 
Wiveliscombe Bank | 7,602 | 7,806 6,893 
\ 

















2 Wolverhampton Bk.—Goodricke 











amd Co. cccse sia aeialananileainiis | 14,180)} 7,699 
{ |: 


79547 | 7,581 





x 


WEEKLY RETURNS OF BANKS OF ISSUE, 





Authorised | AVERAGE AMOUNT. 


NAME OF BANK. reuse 


I March 27. | April 3. April 10. April 17. 





2 | « £ £ £ 
163 Worcester Bank 15,463'| 6,574 | 6,417 | 6,630] 6,680 
164 Worcester Old Bank 87,448 | 65,239 | 64,715 | 66,985 | 66,322 
165 Worcestershire Bank 14,309 || 7,275 7,661 8,752 | 8,935 
166 Walsall Old Bank 19,937 | 595 595 595 595 
167 Warminster and Wiltshire Bank..| 24,896 | 15,983 | 16,314 | 16,661 | 16,861 
168 Wolverhampton Bank—R. & W. i 


Fryer 11,867 || 10,790 | 11,114 | 11,203 | 10,880 
169 Yarmouth and Suffolk Bank 53,060 || 34,105 | 34,506 | 34,914 | 34,439 
170 Yarmouth, Norfolk, & Suffolk Bk. | 13,229 || 12,235 | 12,163 | 13,021 | 12,826 
BTR Fee BARE ccccccscccosvosseve mecevees 46,387 | 39,127 | 41,467 | 42,165 | 41,856 


| 
| 


JOINT STOCK BANKS. 














1 Bank of Westmoreland.......... eeeee|| 12,225'] 10,186 | 10,200 | 10,437 | 10,257 
2 Barnsley Banking Company 9,563} 8,076] 8,457] 8,743 | 8,450 
3 Bradford Banking Company 49,292 | 46,647 | 48,386 | 51,160 | 50,912 
4 Bilston District Banking Company|| 9,418} 7,680] 7,855 | 8,967] 9,741 
5 Bank of Whitehaven 32,681 || 28,504 | 28,043 | 29,763 | 29,970 
6 Bradford Commercial Banking Co.) 20,084 | 18,277 | 19,295 | 20,859 | 21,394 
7 Burton, Uttoxeter, and Staffordshire | 
Union Bank 60,701 | 52,348 | 52,270 | 54,696 | 54,959 
8 Chesterfield & N. Derbysh. Bk. Co.|| 10,421} 7,975 | 8,209] 8,941 | 9,199 
9 Cumberland Union Banking Co....|| 35,395 | 32,717 | 32,754 | 32,815 | 32,573 
10 Cheltenham & Glo’stershire Bk. Co.|| 12,786 || 9,051 | 9,128 | 9,343 | 9,728 
11 Coventry and Warwickshire Bk. Co.|| 28,734 | 22,470 | 22,720 | 23,247 | 21,975 
12 Coventry Union Banking Company)} 16,251] 13,201 | 14,185 | 14,807 | 15,081 
13 County of Gloucester Banking Co.)/144,352 | 95,814 | 96,206 | 99,818 |100,936 
14 Carlisle & Cumberland BankingCo.|| 25,610 | 23,432 | 23,831 | 24,159 | 24,459 
15 Carlisle City and District Bank ...)| 19,972] 18,580 | 19,061 | 19,232 | 18,552 
16 Dudley & West Bromwich Bk. Co.|| 37,696 || 36,738 | 38,280 | 37,762 | 32,433 
17 Derby and Derbyshire Banking Co.|| 20,093 | 19,649 | 20,589 | 18,923 | 19,525 
18 Darlington Dist. Joint Stock Bk.Co.|| 26,134)| 14,931 | 14,945 | 14,972 | 16,149 
Kast of England Bank || 25,025) 23,555 | 23,679 | 24,376 | 24,189 
Gloucestershire Banking Company | 155,920 ||133,570 |134,594 |142,956 |141,660 
Halifax Joint Stock Bank || 18,534/] 17,275 | 18,245 | 18,641 | 18,953 
Huddersfield Banking Company...|| 37,354|| 32,761 | 31,347 | 33,186 | 37,985 
Hull Banking Company 29,333 | 22,684 | 24,440 | 25,220 | 24,612 
Halifax Commercial Banking Co...|| 13,733 | 12,001 | 12,498 | 12,934 | 13,374 
Halifax & Huddersfield Union Bk.|| 44,137 || 40,229 | 39,315 | 40,887 | 44,587 
Helston Banking Company 1,503 1,444 | 1,538 | 1,487] 1,311 
Herefordshire Banking Company. .|| 25,047 | 16,g00 | 17,268 | 17,180 | 17,444 
Knaresborough and Claro Bk. Co.|| 28,059 | 26,637 | 26,904 | 26,854 
Kingsbridge Joint Stock Bank....|| 3,952] 3,135 | 3,165 | 3,241 
30 Lancaster Banking Company ....../| 64,311] 55,923 | 56,292 | 57,270 
31 Leeds Banking Company 23,076 | 21,330 | 21,025 | 22,665 
32 Leicestershire Banking Company...|| 86,060 | 66,189 | 68,045 | 69,675 
33 Lincoln and Lindsey Banking Co..|| 51,620)| 44,365 | 46,560 | 47,975 | 49,370 
34 Leamington Priors and Warwick- 
shire Bank 13,875 || 10,477 10,161 | 10,513 | 10,569 
35 Ludlow and Tenbury Bank.........|| 10,215|| 9,866 | 10,249 | 10,594 | 9,790 
ul 





























WEEKLY RETURNS OF BANKS OF ISSUE. 





AVERAGE AMOUNT. 





- Authorised 
NAME OF BANK. | Issue. 








| March 27.| April3. | April 10. | April 17. 
| £ | « £ £ £ 
36 Moore & Robinson’s Notts. Bank...!| 35,813 |! 30,769 | 31,649 | 31,263 | 31,318 
87 Nottingham and Notts. BankingCo.), 29,477 |, 28,980 | 29,201 | 29,385 | 28,255 
38 — — _ — | Bones | Feaes | 565 | 1,245 
nion Joint Stock Ban 3775992 |383,252 |398,949 \406,2 
89 National Provincial Bk. of England 442, 371 oupeail ves mitted vilaned 
40 North Wilts Banking Company ...'| 63,939|| 44,633 | 47,393 | 45,930 | 46,882 
41 Northamptonshire Union Bank .... 84,356 || 66,650 | 67,077 | 68,303 | 69,587 
42 Northamptonshire Banking Co. vel 26,401 |! 21,362 | 22,156 | 23,664 | 23,275 
43 North and South Wales Bank +. 951}| 25,932 | 27,921 | 26,655 | 26,853 
44 Pare’s Leicestershire Banking Co...|| 59,300) 44,140 | 46,522 | 48,495 | 47,621 
45 Saddleworth Banking Company .. , | 1,704] 1,727 1,915 1,838 
46 Sheffield Banking Company 5,843 || 33» 935 | 36,866 | 37,272 | 34,625 
47 a Co.|| 5S, 721]! 52,920 | 55,385 | 57,432 | 56,730 
48 Stuckey’s Banking Company ... »4|/35 6,976 1308, 379 313,835 |324,455 |327,080 
49 Shropshire Banking Company sel 47,951|| 38,829 | 40,953 | 41,922 | 43,698 
50 Stourbridge and Kidderminster Bk.| | 56,830 || 57,175 | 58,393 | 58,383 | 52,411 
51 Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank .. 23,524 || 23,986 | 25,690 | 23,492 | 20,602 
52 Sheffield & Rotherham Jt. Stock Bk. 52,496 || 54,103 | 53,681 | 54,723 | 47,203 
53 Swaledale and Wensleydale Bank..|| 54,372 || 44,740 | 45,282 | 46,928 | 48,357 
54 Storey and Thomas’s Bank | 9,714]|| 10,022 | 9,883 | 9,399 | 9,350 
55 Wolverhampton & Staffordsh. Bk..|| 35,378 || 31,804 | 33,087 | 37,032 | 36,954 
56 Wakefield and Barnsley Union Bk. i 14,604 || 12,701 | 12,852 | 13,075 | 12,729 
57 Whitehaven Joint Stock Bank ...| 31 916 || 22,306 | 24,865 | 24,722 | 25,151 
58 Warwick and Leamington Bk. Co.!| 37,124]! 30,332 | 32,307 | 35,371 | 34,079 
59 — South Wales) 67,977 sg 724323 72408 
istrict ban | 732422 | 73,667 | 75, 78,622 
60 Wilts & Dorset Banking Company | wa 162 —_ 
61 West Riding Union Banking Co....|| 34,029 || 31,231 | 31,057 | 30,574 
62 Whitchurch and Ellesmere Bk. Co. 7,475|| 2,260 | 2,309] 2,485 
63 Worcester City and County Bk. Co.|| | 6,848]; 3,856 | 3,874 | 3,694 | 3,895 
64 York Union Banking Company ...'' 71,240|| 70,985 | 71,623 | 71,388 | 69,420 
65 York City and County Banking Co. | 94,695 || 82,820 | 86,664 | 90,479 | 92,088 
66 Yorkshire Banking Company } 122,532 118,987 118,832 |123,376 |126, 3045 





339412 
2,410 

















Summarp of the abobe Returns. 


| FixedIssues.| March 27. April 3. April 10. April 17. 

| z £ £ £ £ 

171 Private Banks ...... | | 4,698,075 | 3,462,994 | 3,546,728 | 3,645,722 | 3,662,858 
66 Joint Stock Banks . 3,409,987 2,821,794 | 2,878,095 | 2,963,996 | 2,973,891 





237 Totals......| 8,108,062 | 6,284,788 | 6,424,823 | 6,609,718 | 6,936,749 











aap Weekly Circulation of these Banks for the month ending April 17th :— 


So EE eT eer eT err TTT eer TTT, | | 
Bate Dees BANG oo. 00 cc tees ce svecccoccsccccesesccesss SOR CEG 


Average Weekly Circulation of Private and Joint Stock Banks 
ending as above ........... cc cece cece oe £6,489,019 
On a comparison of the ini with the Sinn nan ae Month aie 20th March last, 
it shows— 
An increase in the Notes of Private Banks, of ..... occce se £182,294 
An increase in the Notes of Joint Stock Banks, of ............ 175,752 


Total increase on the Month.. ............ £358,046 





CIRCULATION RETURNS. 


And as compared with the Month ending 19th April, 1851, it shows— 
A decrease in the Notes of Private Banks, of..............+- £11,710 
An increase in the Notes of Joint Stock Banks, of .......... 28,551 


Total increase, as compared with the same period of last year .. £16,841 
The following appears to be the comparative state of the circulation, as regards the 
fixed issues— 
The Private Banks are below their fixed issues ............ £1,118,500 
The Joint Stock Banks are delow their fixed issues ........ 500,543 


Total BELow the fixed issues ........ £1,619,043 








Erish and Scotch Circulation Returns. 


Average Circulation, and Coin held by the Scorcu and Irn1sH Banxs during the 
four weeks ending Saturday, the 17th day of April, 1852. 


SCOTCH BANKS. 


! A c Average 

| Average Circulation during Four Weeks, Amount of 

| ending as above. Gold & Silver 

NAME OF BANK. Authorised || Coin held 

Circulation. £5 and eae es | jume — 
nder £5. eeks en 

upwards. | Total. py ag s 














£ £ £ £ £ 
Bank of Scotland . 300,485 
Royal Bank of Scotland ...|| 183,000 || 106,001 217,711 323,712 139,457 
British Linen Company . 438,024 58,786 | 112,943 171,729 58,548 
Commercial Bk. of Scotland|} 374,880 || 129,050 | 256,451 | 385,501 120,627 
National Bank of Scotland 297,024 || 125,404 | 253,350 | 378,754 85,377 
Union Bank of Scotland and 73,936 | 177,932 | 251,868 56,042 

BankingCom.inAberdeen|| 415,690 || 140,135 | 276,266 | 416,401 119,727 
Edinburgh & Glasgow Bk...|| 136,657 445575 745893 119,468 32,628 
Aberdeen Town and Co. Bk. 70,133 20,752 52,410 73,162 19,395 
North of Scotland Bk. Co...|| 154,319 || 54,143 79,964 | 134,108 31,423 
Dundee Banking Company 33,451 | 11,315 18,979 30,294 6,800 
Eastern Bank of Scotland... 33,636 | 12,312 20,150 32,462 5,610 
Western Bank of Scotland..|| 337,938 | 127,981 298,152 | 426,133 153,722 
Clydesdale Banking Co. ...|| 104,028 || 25,757 74,903 | 100,661 225477 
City of Glasgow Bank 72,921 56,922 83,352 | 140,275 81,457 
Caledonian Banking Co. ... 53,434 | 12,983 36,501 49,485 145495 
Perth Banking Company ...|| 38,656 9,947 245 323 34,271 10,616 
Central Bank of Scotland... 42,933 || 12,815 30,871 43,686 11,916 























Torats (Scotch Banks)... 3,087,209 | 1,022,814 |2,089,151 |3,111,970 | 970,347 


TRISH BANES, 


Bank of Ireland............++- || 8,738,428 |'3,499,525 | 951,725 12,451,250 | 573,474 
Provincial Bank 927,667 || 247,560 | 410,010 | 657,570 | 229,852 
Belfast Bank ..... sipeasineneaeid || 281,611 40,361 268,770 | 309,131 131,291 
Northern Bank .............+- || 243,440 22,805 | 165,590 | 188,395 51,624 
Ulster Bank . 811,079 |; 21,286 265,511 286,797 49,185 
National Bank 761,757 || 224,550 | 385,420] 609,970] 160,744 
Carrick-on-Suir Nat. Bank 24,084 4,115 8,372 12,487 2,843 
Clonmel National Bank ... 66,428 15,637 21,620 37,258 10, 356 




















Torats (Irish Banks) ...|| 6,354,494 |.2,075,839 \2,677,018 [4,552,858 |1, 209, 369 





CIRCULATION RETURNS. 


SUMMARY OF IRISH & SCOTCH RETURNS TO APRIL 17, 1852. 


The Returns of Circulation of the Irish 
and Scotch Banks for the four weeks end- 
ing 17th April, when added together, give 
the following as the average weekly circu- 
lation of these banks during the past month, 
viz. :— 


Average Circulation of the Irish Banks 4,552,858 
Average Circulation of the Scotch Banks 3,111,970 


Total Average Circulation of these Banks 
for the past month #7,664,828 
On comparing these amounts with the 
Returns for the monthending March 20th 
last, they show— 


lati 


D in the Cir ofIrish Banks £9,636 
Increase in the Cireulation of Scotch Banks 302,201 





Total increase on the month £20,565 


And as compared with the month ending 
April 19th, 1851, they show— 


Decreasein the Circulation of Irish Banks £11,519 
Iacrease in the Circulation of Scotch Banks 29,554 


Total increase on the year £18,035 


The fixed issues of the Irish and Scotch 
Banks at the present time, are given in the 
Banking Almanac, as follows:— 

8 Banks in Ireland, allowed to issue. . 6,354,494 
18 Banks in Scotland, allowed toissue 3,087,209 


26 Banks in all, allowed te issue ...... 9,441,703 


The following appears, therefore, to be the 
comparative state of the circulation :— 
Irish Banks are below their fixed issue #1,801,636 
Scotch Banks are above their fixed issue 24,761 


Total below the fixed issue £1,776,875 


The amounts of Gold and Silver held at the 
head offices of the several banks, during the 
past month, have been as follows:— 

Gold and Silver held by the Irish Banks.1,209,369 
Gold and Silver held by the Scotch Banks 970,347 


Total of Gold and Silver Coin .... 2,179,716 


Being a decrease of £54,119 on the part of 
| the Irish Banks, and a decrease of £12,672 
on the part of the Scotch Banks, on the 
several amounts held by them during the 





| preceding month. 








CIRCULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM TO APRIL 17, 1852. 


The following is the state of the Note Circulation of the United Kingdom, for the 
month ending the 17th April, 1852. 
Circulation of Notes for the Month ending April 17th, as compared with the previous month: 
March 20. April 17. 
20,244,035 | £€21,025,309 
3,397,281 3,579,575 
2,733,692 2,909,444 


Increase. Decrease. 
£781,274 

182,204 

175,752 


Bank of England 
Private Banks ........+++eeee008 
Joint Stock Banks 





27,514,328 
3,111,970 


1,139,320 
30,201 


Total in England 
Scotland 
Ireland 


26,375,008 | 
3,081,769 
4,562,494 | 4,552,858 


£9,635 





United Kingdom 34,019,271 | 35,179,156 1,159,885 


The comparison of the month ending April 19th, 1851, with the month ending 
April 17th, 1852, shows an increase in the Bank of England circulation of £1,570,383 
a decrease in Private Banks of £11,710, and an increase in Joint Stock Banks of 
£28,551; being a total increase in England of £1,587,224: while in Scotland there is an 
increase of £29,554; and in Ireland a decrease of £11,519. Thus showing that the 
month ending 20th March, as compared with the same period last year, presents an increase 
of £1,587,224 in England, and an increase of £1,605,259 in the Uniled Kingdom. 

The return of Bullion in the Bank of England, for the month ending April 17th, 
gives an aggregate amount in both departments of £19,554,454. On a comparison of 
this with the Return for the month ending March 20th, there appears to be an increase 
of £37,180; and an increase of £5,783,262, as compared with the same period 
last year. 

The stock of specie held by the Banks in Scotland and Ireland during the month 
ending 17th April, was £2,179,716, being a decrease of £66,791 as compared with 
the return of the previous month, and a decrease of £104,869 as compared with the 
eorresponding period last year. 





